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ELECTORAL  REFORM  IN  MEXICO 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aekairs, 
Subcommittee    on    International   Security,    Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Human  Rights,  and 
THE  Subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1:03  p.m.  in  room 
2200,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Tom  Lantos  (chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Human  Rights)  presiding. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  joint  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security, 
International  Organizations  and  Human  Rights  will  be  in  order. 

My  good  friend  Congressman  Torricelli  is  in  the  Chair  on  the 
floor  handling  the  crime  bill  and  will  be  joining  us  shortly. 

The  distinguished  Peruvian  author  Mario  Vargas  Losa  has  said, 
and  I  quote,  "The  perfect  dictatorship  is  .  .  .  Mexico,  because  it  is 
a  camouflaged  dictatorship.  It  may  not  seem  to  be  a  dictatorship, 
but  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  dictatorship.  The  perpetuation, 
not  of  one  person,  but  of  an  irremovable  party,  a  party  that  allows 
sufficient  space  for  criticism,  provided  such  criticism  serves  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  democracy,  but  which  suppresses  by  all 
means,  including  the  worst,  whatever  criticism  may  threaten  its 
perpetuation  in  power." 

When  Congress  debated  NAFTA  last  year,  many  members  raised 
these  issues,  questioning  whether  NAFTA  really  had  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  Mexicans,  particularly  Mexican  workers,  who  are 
routinely  denied  freedom  of  association  and  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively. 

Our  concerns,  however,  were  overshadowed  by  the  economic  as- 
pects of  the  debate,  and  sometimes  cynically  dismissed  by  pro- 
NAFTA  forces  as  the  disingenuous  argument  of  protectionists  who 
feared  competition  from  low-wage  Mexican  industry. 

But  the  uprising  in  Chiapas,  which  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
longing  of  all  Mexicans  for  a  fair  and  just  government,  dem- 
onstrates the  validity  of  our  concerns.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  real 
democracy  has  been  a  long-standing  issue  in  U.S. -Mexican  rela- 
tions and  therefore  I  am  deeply  heartened  that  we  can  now  address 
this  issue  again  in  its  own  right. 

As  the  August  Presidential  elections  approach,  there  are  disturb- 
ing signs  that  the  PRI  may  again  be  tempted  to  tamper  with  ballot 
boxes.  Its  candidate,  Ernesto  Zedillo,  who  was  named  after  the  as- 
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boxes.  Its  candidate,  Ernesto  Zedillo,  who  was  named  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio,  is  considered  a  talented  but 
lackluster  technocrat  with  little  voter  appeal. 

Although  Zedillo  has  promised  to  run  a  clean  campaign,  many 
Mexicans  question  whether  the  PRI,  which  has  been  in  power  since 
1929,  can  afford  honest  elections.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  government's  harsh  suppression  of  the  Chiapas  upris- 
ing and  the  general  growing  discontentment  among  the  public,  the 
PRI  is  also  concerned  that  the  electoral  fraud  could  lead  even  to 
widespread  protests  and  violence. 

Therefore,  quite  a  few  observers  believe  the  government  is  trving 
to  walk  a  fine  line  and  seeks  to  make  the  elections  "creditable, 
which  does  not  necessarily  mean  fair.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  PRFs 
aim  is  to  determine  how  little  in  the  way  of  electorate  reform  will 
suffice  to  appease  the  electorate.  Thus,  many  Mexico  watchers  be- 
lieve that  the  reforms  agreed  by  the  government  to  date  do  not  go 
far  enough  and  will  not  dismantle  the  PRFs  lock  on  federal  elec- 
toral bodies. 

Until  the  Federal  Election  Institute,  the  top  electoral  authority, 
becomes  completely  independent  of  the  PRI,  impartial  elections  are 
an  impossibility  in  Mexico. 

Allowing  foreign  election  monitors  into  the  country  would  also 
demonstrate  Mexico's  commitment  to  free  elections.  In  addition,  it 
would  give  the  electoral  process  much  needed  legitimacy,  which 
might,  in  turn,  generate  a  higher  voter  turnout  than  is  otherwise 
expected  from  the  largely  disaffected  Mexican  electorate. 

Finally,  I  strongly  urge  the  Mexican  Government  to  agree  to  the 
Organization  of  American  State's  request  to  visit  Mexico  in  con- 
junction with  the  preparation  of  its  report  on  human  rights  in  Mex- 
ico. The  OAS  will  produce  a  report  whether  or  not  the  Mexican 
Government  cooperates,  but  it  clearly  is  in  the  interests  of  every- 
one for  the  OAS  team  to  go  to  Mexico  and  to  see  for  themselves 
the  complexity  of  the  situation  there. 

As  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  embark  on  a  closer  re- 
lationship, what  happens  in  one  of  these  three  countries  can  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  other  two.  Thus,  it  is  very  much  in  the 
self-interest  of  the  United  States  to  focus  attention  on  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Mexican  Government's  human  rights  performance 
and  the  inadequacies  in  its  protection  of  political  and  civil  liberty 
as  to  work  with  the  Salinas  government  and  its  successor  in  trying 
to  rectify  them. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lantos  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

I  now  would  like  to  turn  to  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican,  Congressman  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  chairman,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today's  hearing  is  an  important  follow-up  to  the 
hearing  in  early  February  which  viewed  the  situation  in  Mexico  in 
the  waKe  of  the  Zapatista  rebellion  in  Chiapas.  Mexico's  challenges 
have  only  intensified  since  that  time.  Almost  1  month  has  passed 
since  the  assassination  of  PRI  Presidential  candidate  Luis  Donaldo 
Colosio.  As  the  nation  mourned  the  death  and  regained  its 
composure.  President  Salinas  and  his  party  identified  their  new 
candidate.  President  Salinas  sought  a  candidate  who  would  main- 
tain  a  course  of  economic  restructuring  and  one  who  committed 


himself  to  opening  up  the  democratic  system.  The  nod  for  Presi- 
dential candidate  went  to  Ernesto  Zedillo  as  the  PRI  candidate. 

As  you  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Zedillo's  role  in  setting 
the  tone  and  openness  for  the  August  21  election  is  central  to  the 
perceived  legitimacy  of  the  election  results. 

With  the  uneasiness  caused  by  the  assassination,  the  potential 
for  further  unrest  in  Chiapas,  and  the  demands  being  placed  on  the 
expanding  Mexican  economy,  the  election  process  will  speak  vol- 
umes about  the  sincerity  of  the  reforms  and  will  greatly  affect  the 
fallout  from  these  growing  challenges  to  the  Mexican  political  sys- 
tem. The  next  President  of  Mexico  must  set  the  stage  for  confidence 
in  the  Office  of  the  President  by  quelling  any  and  every  suspicion 
of  fraud  or  manipulation  by  ensuring  openness  throughout  the  elec- 
tion, not  just  on  election  day. 

Dr.  Zedillo's  stated  aspiration  to  be  "president  with  complete  le- 
gitimacy before  the  Mexican  people,"  should  be  the  primary  objec- 
tive for  the  August  election;  complete  openness  will  lend  legitimacy. 

Without  that  confidence  among  Mexican  voters,  other  signs  of 
unrest,  disenfranchisement  or  economic  hardship  could  be  much 
more  volatile. 

Additional  electoral  reforms,  Mr.  Chairman,  including  the  all-im- 
portant role  of  election  observers  will  be  considered  by  the  Mexican 
Congress  in  the  coming  days.  No  doubt,  the  importance  of  domestic 
observers  cannot  be  more  strongly  encouraged.  Training  observers, 
financing  the  observing  operations  and  organizing  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  independent  or  party  observers  will  be  a  Herculean  task, 
but  worth  the  commitment  of  resources  and  time. 

I  am  encouraged  to  learn  that  some  individuals  and  groups  have 
already  begun  to  train  for  those  tasks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important  hearing,  I  think,  for  these 
subcommittees.  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  being  presented  by 
our  witnesses. 

I  will  have  to  take  my  leave  immediately  after  this  statement.  I 
have  an  amendment  on  the  floor  that  is  next  in  line  on  the  crime 
bill,  but  I  will  return  after  that  has  been  completed. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Smith. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

The  subcommittees  will  be  in  recess  while  we  cast  our  votes. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  hearing  will  resume. 

The  first  panel  is  comprised  of  Mr.  Javier  Livas,  political  activist, 
former  Presidential  contender;  and  Mr.  Carlos  Heredia,  visiting  fel- 
low, Development  Gap;  Director  of  International  Programs  at 
Equipo  Pueblo. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  both  of  you  gentlemen.  Your  prepared 
statements  will  be  entered  in  the  record  in  their  entirety.  You  may 
proceed  in  your  own  way. 

We  begin  with  you,  Mr.  Livas. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAVIER  LIVAS,  POLITICAL  ACTIVIST,  FORMER 
PRESIDENTIAL  CONTENDER,  PAN 

Mr.  Livas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lantos. 


I  want  to  clarify,  first  of  all,  that  I  am  here  as  an  individual,  not 
representing  the  PAN  Party,  to  which  I  belong. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  clarify  that  I  am  doing  this  because  I  believe 
in  human  rights.  I  think  that  they  are  to  be  protected  all  around 
the  globe  in  whatever  the  circumstances  demand.  So  I  shall  pro- 
ceed, then. 

In  Mexico,  voter  confidence  regarding  the  honesty  of  the  electoral 
process  is  usually  low  and  whatever  absenteeism  on  election  day  is 
found,  is  seen  to  be  usually  high. 

When  voting  is  high,  it  is  most  likely  due  to  voter  manipulation 
by  the  government  and  by  fraud  to  the  voter  lists,  thereby  fostering 
more  mistrust  on  the  election  procedures  and  results. 

There  are  a  lot  of  examples  of  how  this  distrust  manifests  itself. 
Polls  indicate  that  undecided  voters,  skepticism  within  the  ranks 
of  my  party,  and  the  results  of  themselves  in  the  election  are  also 
indications  that  people  simply  cannot  believe  the  results  obtained. 

The  lack  of  trustworthiness  in  the  Mexican  electoral  system 
spawns  from  a  long  and  turbulent  history  of  electoral  fraud.  Fraud 
has  evolved  from  what  we  can  call  the  phantom  voters  to  other  ex- 
treme measures,  such  as  blatant  ballot  box  stuffing  or  exchange  of 
the  tally  sheets  by  falsification,  as  was  done  in  the  1980's,  and  so- 
phisticated electoral  engineering  or  cybernetic  fraud,  as  has  been 
found  in  the  1990's. 

Then  I  give  in  my  written  testimony  many  examples  of  these  ma- 
nipulations. I  will  not  go  through  all  of  them  because  of  the  time 
consideration. 

Electoral  fraud  has  been  a  superbly  decentralized  government 
operation.  It  begins  with  the  approval  of  biased  electoral  rules  by 
the  PRI-dominated  Federal  Congress  and  copied  after  an  explicable 
delay  by  State  legislatures.  Fraud  is  further  carried  out  by  partisan 
electoral  authorities  and  scores  of  party  operators,  once  called  al- 
chemists and  more  recently  called  electoral  engineers.  All  of  them 
have  been  commissioned  and  funded  by  the  ruling  party's  corporate 
bosses  to  that  effect. 

I  also  give  some  examples  of  these  instances.  Mexican  electoral 
laws,  I  think,  have  been  the  key  instrument  of  the  government's 
control  over  the  organization  of  inequitable  elections,  unfair  elec- 
tions. The  ruling  party's  virtual  control  of  the  legislative  process 
has  enabled  them  to  dosify  democracy  and  simultaneously  appear 
to  be  the  ones  allowing  changes,  turning  reforms  into  a  one-person 
game  of  highly  publicized  advances. 

In  this  6-year  term  of  Mr.  Salinas,  the  pace  of  legal  reforms  has 
increased  dramatically.  However,  this  fact,  I  suggest,  serves  only  as 
an  indication  of  their  previous  inadequacy  and  not  as  a  result  of 
the  government's  zeal  for  true  democracy. 

The  Salinas  administration  and  the  ruling  party  have  been 
dragged  by  public  pressure  into  participating  in  three  sets  of  con- 
stitutional reforms  on  electoral  procedures.  Two  sets  of  these  re- 
forms to  the  electoral  code  in  this  sexenio  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  appease  the  distrust  of  those  seeking  democratic  standards  of 
transparency  and  fairness. 

A  third  set  of  reforms  to  the  Federal  electoral  code  that  had  been 
recently  initialized  by  the  parties  is  now  being  considered  insuffi- 


cient  as  preelectoral  tensions  mount  due  to  the  assassination  of  the 
official  party's  candidate,  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio. 

I  talk  about  the  reform  schedule,  so  you  can  have  an  idea  of  how 
many  changes  have  been  made  to  the  constitution  in  the  last 
sexenio  and  the  amount  of  changes  done  to  the  code  itself,  hun- 
dreds of  changes  during  this  sexenio. 

The  truth  is  that  real  change  involves  dispossessing  the  govern- 
ment from  the  control  of  the  electoral  body  and  the  bureaucracy 
that  runs  the  election.  The  government  and  its  party  have  stub- 
bornly refused  modifications  on  several  key  issues  which  remain,  to 
this  date,  excluded  from  any  negotiation. 

Just  to  mention  these  briefly,  there  is  a  lot  of  opposition  from  the 
government  to  allow  coalitions  and  common  candidacies.  There  is 
an  obstacle  to  independent  candidates  which  are  not  possible  under 
the  law  in  Mexico.  There  are  no  absentee  ballots.  We  don't  have 
equal  access  to  TV  and  radio.  They  have  also  refused  to  separate 
the  party  from  the  government,  state  government  machinery. 

The  voters  lists  and  the  registration  procedures  are  also  very 
suspect  because  the  figures  really  show  that  they  have  been  manip- 
ulating the  voter  list  and  they  refuse  to  do  anything  about  it.  We 
have  also  insisted  that  we  need  impartial  authorities  and  the  gov- 
ernment always  manages  to  leave  the  key  men  to  run  the  whole 
show. 

I  think,  for  example,  that  the  presence  of  the  Secretario  de 
Gobernacion,  who  you  would  call  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as 
president  of  the  main  electoral  body,  the  Federal  Electoral  Insti- 
tute, has  a  very  strong  symbolic  content  reminding  voters  that  al- 
most 70  years  after  the  Mexican  revolution,  the  PRI  is  still  control- 
ling the  elections  for  its  own  benefit. 

I  would  suggest,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  we  get  rid  of  the 
Secretario  de  Gobernacion  as  president  of  the  IFE.  That  would  be 
a  very  strong  way  to  give  elections  their  credibility. 

The  government  has  also  denied  the  ministers  of  the  church  full 
political  rights.  So  these  are  the  topics  that  the  government  resists 
to  go  over. 

The  eighth  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that  the  international 
community  has  not  done  enough  to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  assure 
itself  that  political  rights  are  treated  as  basic  human  rights.  It  has 
been  notoriously  uncritical  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  its 
practices  and  kept  itself  uncommitted  to  helping  solve  the  evident 
problems  encountered  by  democracy  in  Mexico. 

I  can  give  you  as  an  example  the  GAS  and  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  relationship  with  the  Mexican  Government. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  a  small  list  of  the  current  sources  of  wor- 
ries that  amplify  electoral  mistrust  and  risk  post-electoral  unrest 
and  possible  violence. 

These  sources  of  worries  are  the  following: 

First,  there  is  a  structural  imbalance  between  the  PRI  and  other 
parties.  Just  to  illustrate,  I  would  have  to  mention  that  the 
amount,  the  dollar  amount  in  subsidies  given  to  the  parties  for  this 
national  election,  was  decided  by  the  votes  obtained  by  the  parties 
in  the  1991  election.  Everybody  seems  to  recognize  that  the  1991 
elections  were  rigged  because  of  the  improbable  figures  that  the 
PRI  obtained,  so  now  those  figures  are  serving  as  the  criteria  to  ap- 


portion  the  resources  for  the  parties  so  the  PRI  receives  more  cash 
than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  parties  put  together.  So  this  is  previous 
fraud,  creating  what  I  call  a  structural  imbalance  for  this  election 
and  I  am  not  too  sure  how  we  can  get  rid  of  these  structural  imbal- 
ances. 

Another  source  of  structural  imbalance  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
never  trusted  the  voters  list  and  the  parties  have  not  been  able  to 
audit  the  voters  list  or  the  system  that  produces  the  voters  list. 
And  now  the  voters  list  has  been  closed  to  further  registration  6 
months  prior  to  the  election  before  the  opposition  candidates  can 
take  their  political  offer  to  the  people,  so  they  have  the  possibility 
of  registering  closed  to  them  6  months  before  the  election  with  no 
real  explanation. 

Another  source  of  worry  is  that  people  have  been  conditioned  to 
political  unrest  because  the  government  has  been  rewarding  politi- 
cal unrest,  so  they  don't  act  on  an  election  unless  the  unrest  is  very 
high  and  this  is  how  they  canceled  the  elections  in  Chihuahua  and 
many  others  because  of  political  unrest.  So  we  have  been  trained 
for  unrest  if  we  want  to  get  results. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formality  of  the  process.  It  is  just 
if  you  are  tough  enough  in  the  streets,  then  you  will  get  the  elec- 
tion revoked  by  various  means,  not  legal  means  just  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  candidate  of  the  PRI  or  whatever. 

Now,  another  cause  of  concern  is  the  internal  inconformity  with- 
in the  PRI  now  because  of  the  Zedillo  appointment  which  was  too 
close  to  the  other  appointment  of  Mr.  Colosio.  This  time  it  didn't 
take  6  years  for  another  to  come  into  public  view.  It  just  took  4 
months,  so  people  remember  the  other,  so  there  is  a  lot  of  infight- 
ing in  the  PRI. 

Priistas  are  being  singled  out  as  most  likely  to  be  the  conspira- 
tors to  assassinate  Colosio,  so  you  can  imagine  the  amount  of  ten- 
sion within  the  PRI. 

Another  source  of  concern  are  the  recent  appointments  made  in 
the  official  party.  It  is  highly  disturbing  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ignacio 
Pichardo  Pagaza  was  called  in  to  help  rescue  the  party  and  cam- 
paign of  the  ailing  new  candidate,  Mr.  Zedillo  and  it  is  very  upset- 
ting that  he  should  accept  such  help  because  Mr.  Pichardo  has  a 
notorious  record  as  a  PRI  operative  and  using  the  government  pro- 
gram to  buy  votes.  So  this  is  the  man  that  is  now  being  appointed 
as  the  second  in  command  in  the  PRI  and  the  campaign  manager 
for  Mr.  Zedillo,  so  this  is  a  cause  of  worry. 

Another  source  of  worry  is  the  nationwide  pattern  of  violence. 
There  was  the  Chiapas  uprising  which  you  know  about  very  well. 
There  is  the  bankers  and  other  businessmen  suffering  kidnappings; 
the  assassination,  of  course,  increased  bomb  threats  and  actual 
bombings,  and  the  escalation  of  criminal  violence  in  the  streets  as 
a  consequence  of  people  being  hit  hard  by  the  economic  crisis. 

There  is  a  climate  of  lack  of  credibility  and  suspicion,  because  as 
many  as  75  percent  of  the  people  questioned  believe  that  the 
Colosio  assassination  will  remain  unsolved.  A  lot  of  people,  about 
half  of  the  people  questioned,  also  think  that  there  was  a  govern- 
ment, the  Salinas  administration  or  someone  from  the  PRI,  doing 
the  assassination. 


So  to  sum  up,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  judging  merely  the  number 
of  reforms  to  the  Mexican  Constitution  one  would  think  that  there 
is  a  big  concern  to  keeping  it  up  to  date.  I  think  that  it  has  to  do 
more  with  the  dosification  of  democracy,  small  doses  of  democracy. 

The  cycle  has  been  repeating  itself  with  alarming  consistency; 
elections,  uproar,  new  legislation  and  new  elections  and  then  a  new 
round  of  reforms.  It  just  goes  over  and  over. 

But  now  the  reform  cycle  has  been  shortened  dramatically  be- 
cause of  the  three  reforms  within  one  sexenio.  This  was  unimagina- 
ble that  it  could  happen  and  they  have  done  it,  discrediting  pre- 
vious reforms  and  giving  the  opposition  the  right  to  say  that  pre- 
vious reforms  were  no  good  at  all. 

All  the  reforms  have  been  called  the  definite,  the  final  answers 
to  the  allegations  of  fraud.  But  they  turn  out  not  to  be  so,  and  I 
hope  that  it  is  not  the  elections  held  in  August  that  turn  out  to  be 
further  proof  that  there  is  no  political  will  to  have  free  and  fair 
elections  in  Mexico. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Livas. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Livas  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Before  turning  to  our  other  guest,  I  would  like  to  call  on  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Con- 
gressman Oilman,  for  any  comments  he  would  care  to  make. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  don't  have  any  opening  comments,  but  I  do  want  to  welcome 
our  panelists  and  they  come  at  a  very  appropriate  time  as  we 
struggle  to  find  out  what  the  internal  problems  of  Mexico  are  all 
about. 

Some  of  us  will  be  visiting  with  our  Mexican  parliamentarians  in 
the  next  few  days  and  we  welcome  this  background. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Heredia,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  proceed  in  any  way 
you  choose.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  entered  in  the  record 
in  its  entirety. 

STATEMENT  OF  CARLOS  HEREDIA,  DIRECTOR  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL PROGRAMS,  EQUIPO  PUEBLO,  AND  VISITING  FEL- 
LOW, THE  DEVELOPMENT  GROUP  FOR  ALTERNATIVE  POLI- 
CIES 

Mr.  Heredia.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Lantos.  Thank  you  Con- 
gressman Oilman. 

My  name  is  Carlos  Heredia.  I  am  in  the-United  States  through 
a  partnership  between  the  Development  Group  for  Alternative  Poli- 
cies of  Washington,  D.C.  and  Equipo  Pueblo,  a  Mexican  nongovern- 
mental organization.  This  is  part  of  a  wider  rapprochement  be- 
tween citizen  coalitions  promoting  economic  justice  and  democra- 
tization in  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  Livas  has  described  the  recent  packages  of  reforms  that  have 
either  been  passed  in  the  Mexican  Congress  or  are  now  under  dis- 
cussion, so  I  will  go  straight  to  the  second  half  of  my  testimony  in 
which  I  try  to  describe  the  climate  that  prevails  in  our  country  4 
months  before  the  election. 
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It  is  a  climate  of  serious  lack  of  credibility  in  institutions.  Let  me 
be  specific.  There  are  five  factors  for  which  the  majority  of  Mexi- 
cans are  not  prepared  to  believe  that  this  time  around  we  will  have 
clean,  credible  elections. 

First  of  all,  3  days  before  the  latest  reform  was  passed — that  is 
on  March  20 — a  gubernatorial  election  in  the  State  of  Morelos  was 
held  and  it  was  so  rigged  with  fraud  that  people  started  wondering 
what  is  the  case  of  putting  beautiful  promises  of  clean  elections  on 
paper,  while  what  we  see  in  practice  is  the  machinery  working  for 
the  PRI  and  the  government  as  usual. 

In  that  election,  even  the  Bishop  of  Cuernavaca  who,  due  to  re- 
cent changes  in  the  laws,  was  prepared  to  cast  his  ballot  as  a  citi- 
zen for  the  first  time,  couldn't  even  do  so  because  the  voting  booth 
which  he  should  have  used  had  not  even  been  installed.  So  there 
is  a  sharp  contrast  between  what  we  have  on  paper  and  what  is 
actually  happening  in  practice. 

Second,  the  investigation  into  the  assassination  of  Luis  Donaldo 
Colosio  is  going  nowhere.  We  have  seen  a  public  fight  between  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Special  Prosecutor.  We  have  witnessed 
how  the  latter  has  backtracked  from  his  hypothesis  of  the  existence 
of  a  concerted  action  to  kill  the  PRI  Presidential  nominee,  which 
contradicts  the  original  assertion  that  this  was  the  act  of  a  crazed 
individual. 

Now  in  the  latest  twist  in  this  saga,  we  learn  that  through  a  de- 
liberate leak  made  from  high  up  in  the  Salinas  administration  to 
the  European  press,  former  Secretary  of  Government  Fernando 
Gutierrez  Barrios  is  being  blamed  for  this  and  that  they  say  that 
he  appears  involved  in  the  assassination  without  any  evidence  to 
substantiate  this. 

So  this  contradictory  information  only  bolsters  the  widely  held 
suspicion  that  the  government  is  covering  up  the  true  motives  for 
the  assassination,  adding  to  the  entrenched  lack  of  credibility  of  ju- 
dicial institutions.  And  this  is  hardly  a  favorable  climate  for  the 
most  important  electoral  race  in  Mexico  since  1929. 

An  additional  element  is  that  as  we  speak,  a  ban  to  use  govern- 
ment money  is  already  in  place.  It  should  have  been  in  place  all 
along,  but  has  just  been  passed  to  prohibit  and  to  punish  the  use 
of  government  money  to  fund  a  particular  party.  We  just  learned 
through  Proceso,  the  most  widely  read  newsweekly  in  Mexico,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Carlos  Hank  Gonzalez,  who  serves  on 
the  Salinas  cabinet,  used  all  the  infrastructure  and  the  human  and 
monetary  resources  in  his  office  to  muster  support  for  Ernesto 
Zedillo  in  a  full-fiedged  "buy  me  an  election"  operation. 

I  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  a  full  page  ad  that  was  pub- 
lished in  most  newspapers  in  Mexico  that  Secretary  Hank  Gonzalez 
engineered. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Herp:dia.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Lantos. 

Who  will  be  punished  for  this?  I  highly  doubt  that  Secretary 
Hank  Gonzalez  will  be  punished  for  this  because  his  job  now  is  to 
bring  back  the  old  dinosaurs  to  support  the  lackluster  Zedillo  cam- 
paign. 


Fourth  point,  Mr.  Livas  has  discussed  it.  The  IFE  has  organized 
a  campaign  whereby  citizens  can  check  whether  their  names  are 
included  in  the  hst  of  the  voters  registry,  but  there  is  not  enough 
time  to  do  this,  and  additionally,  even  if  all  the  voters  could  check 
their  names,  there  is  no  way  right  now  to  remove  false  names  from 
the  listings  and  this  has  been  a  major  problem  in  recent  elections 
in  the  State  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  and  Morelos. 

Fifth,  the  dialogue  for  peace  is  at  a  standstill  in  Chiapas.  We 
hope  it  will  resume  because  we  all  know  that  the  widespread  cry 
for  democracy  that  resulted  from  that  the  Chiapas  uprising  and  the 
answer  of  the  Mexican  citizenry  to  this  has  not  been  heeded. 

So  the  current  situation,  Chairman  Lantos,  is  as  follows:  I  will 
use  the  words  of  a  prominent  former  member  of  the  PRI  who  left 
his  party  after  the  appointment  of  Zedillo,  and  I  quote,  "President 
Salinas  fails  to  understand  the  historic  role  he  must  play  in  the  up- 
coming election;  he  is  behaving  as  President  of  the  PRI  and  not  of 
Mexico,  as  a  promoter  of  the  Zedillo  campaign,  putting  together 
paid  ads  of  support,  and  not  as  an  impartial  judge  of  the  process; 
as  a  vote  getter  for  the  PRI  and  its  candidates,  through  the  govern- 
ment's and  Televisa's  programs  instead  of  guaranteeing  equitable 
conditions  of  fair  electoral  competition." 

My  final  observations  are  directed  both  to  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties and  I  will  make  a  couple  of  comments  on  the  current  stance 
of  the  Clinton  administration  on  Mexico. 

First,  it  is  urgent  and  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  thorough 
independent  investigation  of  the  assassination  of  Luis  Donaldo 
Colosio  be  made  if  the  widespread  cry  for  justice  from  Mexicans 
from  all  walks  of  life  is  to  be  heeded. 

Second,  beyond  an  electoral  reform,  we  need  a  new  political 
agreement.  This  could  play  the  same  role  that  the  Pacto  de  la 
Moncloa  played  in  Spain,  helping  to  dismantle  the  Franquista  dic- 
tatorship and  to  usher  in  democracy  in  a  civilized  way. 

If  I  may  add,  "on  the  job"  legitimization  is  no  longer  an  option 
as  it  happened  with  Carlos  Salinas  after  the  massive  fraud  in  the 
1988  election,  which  makes  the  need  for  such  an  accord  all  the 
more  pressing. 

Third,  in  line  with  Colosio's  pledge  that  international  observers 
would  be  invited  to  monitor  the  electoral  process,  the  government 
of  President  Carlos  Salinas  should  formally  invite  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  immediately  send  delegations  of 
observers  in  order  to  assess  the  quality  of  the  process  as  a  whole, 
well  ahead  of  election  day. 

Four,  finally,  the  Clinton  administration  should  stop  pretending 
that  there  is  not  a  serious  political  crisis  in  Mexico.  The  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  play  the  game  of  the  ostrich  and  hide  its  head 
in  the  sand.  Beyond  administration  rhetoric  that  what  is  important 
is  to  have  clean  elections  independently  of  who  wins,  it  has  paid 
only  lip  service  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 

They  have  chosen  to  support  what  could  be  labeled  as  authoritar- 
ian stability.  They  have  chosen  to  maintain  the  long-standing  dou- 
ble standard  whereby  Mexico  is  a  foreign  policy  exemption.  The 
problem  is  that  from  the  other  end,  the  Mexican  regime  can  no 
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longer  deliver  on  this  quid  pro  quo  deal.  It  can  no  longer  guarantee 
stability  in  Mexico. 

The  U.S.  Government  says  it  wants  to  promote  democratization 
in  the  hemisphere.  I  must  say  that  I  seriously  question  that  com- 
mitment given  current  U.S.  policy  toward  Haiti.  If  the  PRI  and  the 
Mexican  Government  steal  the  August  election,  what  is  the  U.S. 
Government  going  to  do?  Will  they  still  invite  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  the  Miami  Hemispheric  Summit  of  Democracies? 

Let  the  U.S.  Government  side  instead  with  the  millions  of  Mexi- 
cans who  hope  to  do  away  with  one  party  rule  and  help  the  politi- 
cal system  catch  up  with  the  pluralism  of  the  country's  civil  society 
as  Mexico  moves  into  the  21st  century. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Heredia. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Heredia  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

We  again  have  a  vote.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  recess. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  hearing  will  resume. 

Before  finishing  with  this  panel,  the  Chair  would  tike  to  state  for 
the  record  that  Chairman  Torricelli  invited  through  the  President 
of  PRI  and  through  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  have  a  represent- 
ative of  PRI  appear  at  this  hearing,  but  has  received  no  response. 
The  letters  from  Chairman  Torricelli  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

There  may  well  be  some  questions  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tees would  like  to  ask  of  you  gentlemen,  so  if  I  may  ask  you  to  stay 
in  the  room  until  after  we  finish  with  the  second  panel,  I  want  to 
thank  both  of  you  for  your  testimony. 

Our  next  panel  consists  of  Mr.  Bernard  Aronson,  International 
Advisor  at  Goldman,  Sachs,  and  Former  Assistant  secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs;  Professor  John  Bailey  of  George- 
town University;  Dr.  Jennifer  McCoy  of  Georgia  State  University, 
Senior  Research  Associate  in  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  pro- 
grams at  the  Carter  Center  at  Emory  University. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  all  three  of  you.  Your  prepared  state- 
ments will  be  entered  in  the  record  in  their  entirety.  You  may  pro- 
ceed any  way  you  choose. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  back,  Mr.  Aronson,  and  we  will  begin 
with  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  BERNARD  ARONSON,  INTERNATIONAL  ADVI- 
SOR, GOLDMAN,  SACHS  &  COMPANY,  AND  FORMER  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Aronson.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  want  to  commend  you,  Chairman  Torricelli,  and  Mr.  Smith  for 
holding  this  hearing  because  there  is  no  country  that  is  more  im- 
portant to  our  own  national  interests  as  Mexico  and  well  beyond 
this  issue  of  the  electoral  process.  I  think  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  need  to  pay  attention  to  Mexico, 
so  I  commend  you  for  this  initiative. 

As  you  well  know,  Mexico  is  our  third-largest  trading  partner. 
We  share  a  1,900-mile  border.  It  is  the  largest  supplier  of  our  Stra- 
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tegic  Petroleum  Reserve  and  what  happens  there,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  is  going  to  affect  our  own  pohtical  and  economic  interests. 

I  would  just  like  to  put  this  current  issue  in  context.  Mexico  is 
undergoing  simultaneous  economic  and  political  revolutions  right 
now.  The  first  is  Mexico's  integration  into  the  global  economy 
through  NAFTA.  I  think  that  was  a  wise  bet.  I  strongly  supported 
NAFTA. 

I  commend  the  Congress  for  doing  so,  but  that  will  entail  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  economic  and  social  dislocation  for  Mexico  over 
the  next  10  to  15  years,  particularly  in  its  agricultural  sector,  Mr. 
Chairman,  where  more  than  25  percent  of  the  people  still  make 
their  living  on  the  farm.  As  tariffs  fall  on  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, there  will  be  an  inevitable  acceleration  of  the  migration  of 
rural  Mexicans  to  the  city,  putting  enormous  strain  on  public  infra- 
structure. 

In  addition,  I  think  Mexico  is  clearly  undergoing  a  democratic 
revolution.  Chiapas  was  the  visible  symbol  of  that,  but  clearly  this 
has  been  underway  for  many,  many  years.  I  think  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  facing  Mexico  right  now  is  the  issue  that  this  committee 
is  focusing  on  and  that  is  the  legitimacy  of  the  elections. 

As  I  tried  to  say  in  the  New  York  Times  today,  Mexico  cannot 
afford  a  crisis  of  legitimacy  in  the  August  elections.  I  think  that 
could  have  an  extremely  negative  effect  on  confidence  of  foreign  in- 
vestors. It  would  clearly  potentially  ignite  new  civic  violence, 
though  I  strongly  hope  it  would  not.  But  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  next  Mexican  President  is  going  to  have  to  lead  his  country 
through  these  two  revolutions  that  I  describe  and  he  cannot  do  so 
successfully  if  he  takes  office  with  a  mandate  that  is  permanently 
in  doubt. 

To  their  credit,  the  political  parties  in  Mexico  in  recent  months 
have  undergone  a  process  of  dialogue  and  consultation  and  have 
agreed  on  a  significant  series  of  reforms  in  the  electoral  process. 
They  have  agreed  to  strengthen  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Electoral  Institute,  purging  members  of  it  that  the  party's  charge 
are  partisan.  They  have  agreed  to  an  independent  audit  of  the 
voter  rolls. 

There  are,  I  think,  significant  safeguards  in  the  creation  of  iden- 
tity cards  with  photos  on  it  and  other  procedures.  There  has  been 
an  agreement  to  allow  NGO's  to  monitor  a  representative  sample 
of  precincts  and  conduct  what  is  called  a  quick  count  which  has 
been  used  as  you  know  effectively  in  many  other  elections. 

To  me,  the  danger  is  that  despite  these  safeguards  there  is  still 
an  enormous  question  of  credibility  based  on  the  irregularities  of 
the  past,  Mexico  could  undertake  an  honest  and  clean  election,  but 
it  might  not  be  perceived  so  internally  or  internationally  and  that 
is  almost  as  bad  as  carrying  out  an  election  that  is  not  honest  and 
clean. 

So  I  believe  that  it  would  be  very  much  in  Mexico's  interest  for 
the  parties  to  come  together  quickly  and  agree  on  a  process  of  inde- 
pendent oversight.  They  have  recently  agreed  for  the  first  time  to 
allow  foreign  observers  to  come,  but  that  can  take  two  forms.  You 
can  have  a  group  of  distinguished  notables  fly  into  Mexico  3  days 
before  the  elections  and  fan  out  to  precincts.  Or  you  can  have  a 
process  that  starts  very  quickly,  that  is  available  to  the  parties  im- 
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mediately  in  which  grievances  can  be  addressed  and  mediated  and 
legitimacy  can  be  built  into  the  process  each  step  of  the  way. 

I  think  the  latter  is  what  is  needed.  One  vehicle  to  do  that  would 
be  for  the  parties  to  invite  the  United  Nations  or  the  OAS,  or  both, 
to  carry  out  such  oversight.  If  that  is  not  politically  feasible,  then 
I  think  the  parties  should  agree  on  another  mechanism,  whether 
Mexican  or  mixed.  They  could  have  a  group  of  Mexicans  with  U.N. 
or  OAS  assistance  to  legitimize  it. 

What  they  need  is  a  process  that  everybody  will  accept  at  the 
end. 

I  think  you  can  tell  from  the  previous  panel  the  distrust  and  bit- 
terness from  the  past  is  so  deep  that  even  if  the  election  is  clean 
and  the  opposition  loses,  they  may  well  say  that  they  lost  unfairly 
and  that  is  very  dangerous  in  Mexico  today. 

As  far  as  the  United  States,  I  think  we  need  to  be  more  clear  in 
our  own  support  for  democratization.  I  think  we  need  to 

Mr.  Lantos.  Secretary  Aronson,  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  sus- 
pend because  I  have  another  live  vote.  I  have  to  cast  my  vote.  The 
hearing  will  be  in  recess. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  hearing  will  resume. 

Mr.  Aronson,  please  continue. 

Mr.  Aronson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  conclude  quickly. 

I  was  saying  that  I  tnink  the  United  States  needs  to  make  its 
support  of  democracy  and  the  democratization  process  in  Mexico 
clear,  but  I  also  think  we  have  to  do  that  carefully  and  respectfully. 
If  we  are  arrogant  and  high-handed,  we  will  just  touch  off  a  nation- 
alist reaction  which  will  make  it  harder  for  local  actors  to  support 
democracy. 

I  also  think  it  is  crucial  that  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
work  together  so  that  we  don't  appear  to  be  taking  sides,  nor 
should  we.  The  executive  branch  should  not  give  the  electoral  proc- 
ess an  automatic  stamp  of  approval  out  of  deference  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  would  equally  be  a  mistake  for  any  in  the  Congress 
to  imply  even  if  unintentionally  that  only  a  defeat  of  the  PRI  would 
prove  the  elections  are  legitimate. 

The  PRI  is  perfectly  capable  of  winning  a  fair  and  free  vote.  In 
fact,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  PRI's  interests  to  have  some  sort  of  inde- 
pendent oversight,  because  if  they  do  win  a  free  and  fair  vote  but 
it  is  not  so  perceived,  they  will  pay  the  price. 

What  I  think  the  United  States  can  do — with  both  public  and  pri- 
vate messages — is  make  it  clear  to  the  parties  that  we  support 
strong  independent  oversight,  if  not  the  U.N.  then  some  other 
mechanism  that  the  Mexican  parties  agree  to  and  that  our  own 
judgment  about  the  outcome  will  be  decisively  influenced  by  the 
opinion  of  these  overseers,  and  we  have  to  make  that  stick. 

But  I  would  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  beginning,  Mexico  cannot 
afford  a  crisis  of  legitimacy  in  these  elections.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  traumatic  and  potentially  destabilizing.  That  is  not  in  Mexi- 
co's interests.  It  is  not  in  our  interests,  and  therefore  I  think  that 
the  attention  of  these  hearings  and  the  interests  of  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  are  important  right  now. 

I  hope  Secretary  Christopher  carries  that  message  to  Mexico 
when  he  visits  next  month. 
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Thank  you  sir. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  your  position  is  that 
unassailable  mechanisms  must  be  put  in  place  now  so  that  the 
credibility  of  the  elections  will  be  unquestioned? 

Mr.  Aronson.  Unassailable  mechanisms  and  also  an  independ- 
ent group  who  are  designated  and  agreed  by  all  to  make  a  judg- 
ment that  the  process  worked;  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Very  good.  Professor  Bailey. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  BAILEY,  PROFESSOR,  GEORGETOWN 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Bailey.  Certainly. 

Thanks  very  much.  I  have  already  submitted  a  written  paper  for 
the  committee  and  so  I  just  want  to  select  from  it  and  try  to  con- 
tribute a  little  bit  to  the  hearing  today. 

I  find  I  am  very  much  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Aronson.  In  fact, 
when  I  read  his  op  ed,  that  is  pretty  much  some  of  the  points  I  am 
making  in  this  paper  as  well.  What  I  think  I  can  contribute  is  a 
sense  of  the  complexity  of  internal  Mexican  politics  and  also  to  re- 
turn to  some  of  the  points  about  the  role  of  sovereignty  in  this  and 
some  of  the  points  about  what  might  be  a  threshold  for  an  accept- 
able kind  of  a  standard  to  bring. 

The  central  point  of  the  comment  that  I  am  making  is  the  past 
elections  have  been  marked  by  controversy,  that  has  been  estab- 
lished here  today.  It  is  also  difficult  to  believe  the  August  elections 
will  be  completely  uneventful,  so  we  need  to  be  alert  to  what  will 
likely  be  problems  in  the  future. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  a  lot  of  historical  baggage  about 
manipulating  elections.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  be  attentive 
to  foreign  involvement  in  a  sovereign  and  also  very  delicate  inter- 
nal process,  which  are  elections.  Therefore,  I  come  back  to  the  point 
Mr.  Aronson  just  finished  with,  what  is  required  are  mechanisms 
and  procedures  that  can  render  a  fair  verdict  about  the  overall 
credibility  of  the  election  and  that  are  acceptable,  that  is  a  verdict 
that  is  acceptable  to  the  Mexican  Government  and  to  Mexican  peo- 
ple and  to  public  opinion. 

What  I  thought  I  could  do  that  would  be  helpful  is  point  out 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  internal  politics  that  will  result  I 
think  in  my  own  experience  in  controversies  following  the  election 
pretty  much  regardless  of  what  happens.  We  can  hope  that  the 
Mexican  elections — the  Mexican  Government  is  committed  to  free 
and  fair  elections.  We  can  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
there  is  an  effort  to  do  that. 

Despite  this,  achieving  actual  credible  results  will  proof  difficult. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  reasons  that  there  are  interests  internal 
to  Mexican  politics,  interests  that  are  served  by  complicating  and 
perhaps  even  sabotaging  the  election  itself  and  I  think  we  averred 
to  this  when  we  started  out  earlier  in  the  hearing.  So  I  want  to 
sketch  what  two  of  these  might  look  like  and  to  give  a  sense  of 
complexity  of  internal  politics. 

One,  I  could  call  strategic  negotiation  and  I  think  it  was  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  earlier  statements.  It  may  serve  the  interests 
of  one  or  more  opposition  parties  or  factions  within  opposition  par- 
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ties  if  the  elections  are  seen  to  be  fraudulent.  There  is  a  kind  of 
a  pragmatic  version  of  this  which  was  mentioned  before  in  that 
such  a  circumstance,  that  is  viewing  the  elections  as  fraudulent,  al- 
lows some  parties  to  exercise  more  power  in  post-election  negotia- 
tions than  they  may  have  won  at  the  polls. 

Furthermore,  this  is  the  kind  of  practice  that  has  been  used  his- 
torically at  the  local  level.  In  fact,  elections  have  taken  on  the  tone 
of  negotiation  rather  than  an  independent  set  of  rules.  What  we 
may  be  seeing  is  this  kind  of  practice  extended  to  the  Presidential 
level  and  then  a  contest  to  negotiate  the  outcome  at  that  level. 

There  is  another  variation  on  this  position  of  negotiation  which 
is,  we  might  call,  a  radical,  maximalist  position  which  is  that  some 
interests  will  hope  that  controversy  created  by  the  elections  that  is 
by  real  or  alleged  fraud  may  provide  a  detonator  to  set  off  move- 
ments that  will  topple  the  government. 

Some  of  the  radical  maximalists  are  genuine  democrats.  They 
genuinely  believe  that  real  reform  will  not  come  from  top-down 
gradual  reform  but  must  come  from  bottom-up  agitation. 

Other  radicals,  however,  seem  to  be  focused  on  the  PRI  regime 
itself.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  these  kinds  of  radical 
maximalists  are  necessarily  democratic. 

A  second  set  of  interests  has  also  been  mentioned  and  that  we 
could  call  rational  survival.  Quite  apart  from  the  opposition  par- 
ties, the  PRI,  and  as  you  know  as  a  student  of  government,  the 
Mexican  Government  is  a  very  complicated  set  of  interests.  The 
PRI  itself  is  not  a  monolith  by  any  means. 

There  are  many  different  currents  that  operate  within  it.  Some 
of  the  problems  that  will  be  encountered  in  August  will  come  from 
the  PRI  government  itself 

For  example,  the  Presidential  candidates  may  want  clean  elec- 
tions, may  work  toward  it,  but  a  position  favoring  clean  elections 
may  seem  a  little  bit  detached  and  academic  to  a  PRI  mayoral  can- 
didate who  is  locked  into  a  tough  contest  in  a  very  difficult  and 
competitive  municipality.  These  might  be  tempted  to  go  back  to 
traditional  practices  and  commit  fraud,  particularly  if  in  the  re- 
forms the  list  of  crimes  of  electoral  crimes  has  been  elaborated  and 
penalties  have  been  assigned. 

Ev^en  more  problematic,  PRI  officials  at  the  state  and  local  level 
are  going  to  be  urged  to  deliver  the  maximum  vote  possible  in 
order  to  assure  a  win  for  their  Presidential  candidate. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  new  candidate  for  the 
PRI  hasn't  yet  begun  to  catch  fire  and  so  the  pressures  may  be 
more  intense  on  State  and  local  PRI  leaders  to  deliver  the  vote. 
That  kind  of  a  built-in  incentive  could  easily  lend  itself  to  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  past,  some  of  the  selected  rural  districts  have  provided  the 
so-called  green  vote,  which  is  a  vote  that  is  mobilized  sometimes 
strictly  legally,  but  typically  based  upon  the  PRI's  connections  to 
the  government  and  its  ability  to  draw  on  resources. 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  here  is  the  August  elections  will 
bring  together  groups  some  of  whom  are  hoping  lor  fraud  and  some 
groups  who  are  willing  or  may  each  feel  compelled  to  provide  it. 
These  are  rather  predictable  sources  of  problems.  They  will  be  re- 
corded by  the  Mexican  media,  the  international  media.  They  will 
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be  picked  up  by  election  observers  and  they  will  raise  a  con- 
troversy. 

So  also  whether  or  not  the  Mexican  Congress  works  out  mecha- 
nisms for  foreign  observers,  hundreds  will  go  anyway  and  these 
visitors,  whether  they  are  official  or  private  in  fact  may  aggravate 
tensions.  That  is  especially  the  case  if  they  aren't  particularly  well 
informed  or  if  they  are  seen  to  have  partisan  agendas  either  pro- 
PRI  agendas  or  pro-PRD  agendas  or  pro-PAN  agendas.  So  national- 
ist sensitivities  are  going  to  be  rattled  by  the  observers  in  August. 

Let  me  then  go  to  the  point  that  Mr.  Aronson  has  already  talked 
a  little  bit  about  and  talk  about  what  I  think  some  guidelines  for 
U.S.  policy  might  be. 

First,  I  think  that  the  public  message  that  the  U.S.  Government 
sends  ought  to  be  clear.  The  U.S.  Government,  in  my  view,  ought 
to  be  clearly  on  record  as  supporting  the  democratic  reform  project 
underway  in  Mexico. 

Further,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  clearlv  stated  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  accept  and  recognize  whatever  candidate  emerges 
from  a  free  and  fair  electoral  process. 

I  think  it  is  important  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  State  De- 
partment gets  its  message  very  clear  because  there  are  going  to  be 
a  variety  of  human  rights  groups  and  NGO's  that  will  play  an  im- 
portant role. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Do  you  think  the  implication  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment hasn't  made  that  position  clear? 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  fact,  my  understanding  up  to  now — and  I  don't 
have  the  record  in  front  of  me — this  has  been  Ambassador  Jones' 
position  that  is  the  United  States  supports  the  democratic  transi- 
tion and  that  the  U.S.  Government  accepts  whichever  candidate 
emerges  from  a  free  and  fair  electoral  process. 

The  message  of  that  is  that  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  have 
a  vote,  does  not  have  a  candidate  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Lantos.  And  it  has  been  made  clear. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  point  that  was  raised  earlier  about  President  Clinton's 

Mr.  Lantos.  But  you  are  a  student  of  the  area,  so  you  should 
have  a  clear  answer.  You  should  say  yes  or  you  should  say  not 
quite  or  no. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Let  me  say  that  is  my  clear  understanding. 

Mr.  Lantos.  OK. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  This  is  not  an  academic  arena  where  you  qualify. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  the  case.  Thank  you. 

Well,  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make  where  there  are  human 
rights  groups  that  are  involved  in  policy  it  is  especially  clear  that 
U.S.  Government's  line  or  policy  is  stated. 

Second,  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  the  United  States 
should  act  in  a  multilateral  fashion  that  is  either  with  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  or  the  United  Nations  in  developing 
some  kind  of  a  policy  with  respect  to  cooperating  with  the  Mexican 
Government  to  try  to  establish  mechanisms  to  ensure  a  free  and 
fair  electoral  process. 

I  think  this  policy  will  go  a  long  way  in  allaying  nationalist  fears 
in  Mexico  about  foreign   intervention.   I  think  tne  point  I   would 
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make  here  is  there  is  concern  about  international  observers  in 
Mexican  public  opinion. 

Perhaps  Dr.  McCoy  has  numbers  and  polls  or  such,  but  it  is  not 
just  the  PRI  or  the  government  that  is  concerned  about  inter- 
national observers.  I  think  it  touches  a  root  that  goes  pretty  far 
into  public  opinion. 

My  third  point,  the  mechanisms  of  election  monitoring  or  election 
observing,  should  be  assembled  quickly  within  the  next  few  weeks 
because  we  have  only  a  very  short  time  between  now  and  the  Au- 
gust elections.  Many  of  the  problems  of  distrust  or  problems  of  lack 
of  confidence  will  come  up  during  that  period  between  now  and  the 
August  elections. 

It  would  be  very  useful  to  have  a  mechanism  in  place  that  might 
deal  with  them. 

Finally,  it  seems  the  most  obvious  that  the  paramount  role  in 
monitoring  elections  should  be  handled  by  Mexican  private  groups 
or  nongovernmental  organizations,  whatever  U.S.  role  in  this  proc- 
ess ought  to  be  part  of  a  multilateral  and  a  complementary  role. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much.  Professor  Bailey. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bailey  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Dr.  McCoy,  before  you  begin,  without  objection,  Mr.  Aronson's 
piece  in  today's  New  York  Times  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Dr.  McCoy. 

STATEMENT  OF  JENNIFER  McCOY,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  GEORGIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  AND 
SENIOR  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE,  LATIN  AMERICAN  AND  THE 
CARIBBEAN  PROGRAM,  CARTER  CENTER  OF  EMORY  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Ms.  McCoy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  August  21  elections  in  Mexico,  as  previous  speakers  have 
said,  will  be  crucial  ones  and  I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify here  on  this  subject. 

At  the  Carter  Center,  I  work  with  a  group  called  the  Council  of 
Freely  Elected  Heads  of  Government,  which  is  an  informal  group 
of  23  former  and  current  leaders  from  throughout  the  hemisphere, 
2  of  which  are  from  the  United  States:  Jimmy  Carter  and  Gerald 
Ford.  The  Council  has  been  working  with  Mexicans  and  has  mon- 
itored the  electoral  process  in  Mexico  over  the  last  3  years. 

In  September  of  last  year,  I  was  a  member  of  a  small  inter- 
national group  who  traveled  to  Mexico  to  analyze  the  electoral  re- 
forms that  were  being  debated  in  the  Mexican  Congress  at  that 
time.  I  am  submitting  as  part  of  my  testimony  a  report  that  we 
prepared  for  the  council. i 

We  intend  to  continue  to  do  this  kind  of  monitoring  and  analysis 
from  this  point  on  up  until  the  elections  in  August. 

Because  I  agree  with  many  of  the  points  made  by  the  first  two 
speakers,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  just  discuss  very  briefly  the 
status  of  the  reforms,  which  are  the  subject  of  this  hearing  and 


iThe  report,  "Electoral  Rerorm  in  Mexico",  The  (barter  Center  of  Kmory  University,  Occasional 
Paper  Series,  Volume  IV,  Number  1,  is  retained  in  the  subcommittee  file. 
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focus  on  what  remains  to  be  done  and  my  two  cents  on  what  the 
United  States  should  do  as  well. 

Now,  the  primary  problem  that  the  Mexican  Government  and  the 
election  authorities  face  indeed  is  the  lack  of  confidence  of  the 
Mexican  people  in  the  process  and,  in  fact,  I  do  have  some  polls. 

In  a  March  1994  poll,  just  last  month,  less  than  one-third — in 
fact,  28  percent  of  the  respondents — believed  that  the  vote  in  Au- 
gust would  be  respected.  This  is  a  decline  even  from  an  earlier  poll 
in  June  of  1993  in  which  only  34  percent  believed  the  vote  would 
be  clean. 

Since  it  is  the  Mexican  people  who  will  be  the  ultimate  judges 
of  the  elections,  their  opinion  is  vital.  I  would  just  concur  with  the 
points  made  earlier:  Perception  is  the  key.  It  is  the  perception  of 
the  process,  the  perception  of  the  people  and  the  perception  of  the 
political  parties. 

In  this  context 

Mr.  Lantos.  Let  me  stop  you  there  for  a  minute.  I  would  be 
grateful  if  all  three  of  you  would  comment  on  this. 

I  fully  agree  with  you  how  important  perception  is,  but  in  an  age 
of  pervasive  cynicism,  is  there  any  mechanism  of  guaranteeing  that 
perceptions  reflect  an  honest  reality? 

Let's  hypothesize  that  the  elections  are  fair,  above  board,  clean 
by  any  rationale  set  of  yardsticks.  If  the  cynicism  among  the  Mexi- 
can electorate  runs  along  lines  that  elections  are  crooked,  what  can 
be  done  to  bring  the  perception  closer  to  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
clean  reality? 

Ms.  McCoy.  I  would  say 

Mr.  Lantos.  See,  because  your  very  interesting  statistic  that 
only  28  percent  of  the  Mexican  electorate  feels  that  the  elections 
will  be  clean  and  this  is  less  than  what  they  thought  a  year  ago, 
may  reflect  one  of  two  things.  It  may  reflect  the  justified  expecta- 
tion of  crooked  elections  or  it  may  reflect  a  pervasive  sense  of  cyni- 
cism that  no  honest  elections  can  undermine.  I  wonder  if  all  of  you 
would  care  to  comment. 

What  do  you  think.  Dr.  McCoy? 

Ms.  McCoy.  Well,  based  on  my  experience  in  Nicaragua  and  in 
other  countries,  I  would  say  there  are  several  things  that  can  be 
done.  In  a  case  of  a  high  degree  of  lack  of  trust  and  cynicism  that 
you  are  pointing  out,  there  need  to  be  mechanisms  put  in  place 
that  will  show — that  will  convince  the  people  that  it  is  possible  to 
detect  any  potential  fraud. 

Some  of  those  mechanisms  are  very  clear  and  they  can  be  done 
by  either  Mexican  observers  or  by  international  observers.  One  of 
the  primary  ones  is  a  quick  count  analysis,  a  parallel  vote  tabula- 
tion in  which  a  sample  of  the  returns  from  individual  polling  places 
are  gathered  by  the  observers  and  it  is  a  statistical  sample  that 
will  then  project  within  a  two  or  three  margin  of  error,  usually,  the 
actual  results.  That  is  the  best  way  to  compare  the  official  results 
that  are  given  with  the  actual  results.  So  that  is  a  very  clear  way. 

If  this  kind  of  measure  is  carried  out  in  Mexico  and  if  it  is  pub- 
licized so  the  Mexican  population  knows  it  will  happen,  I  think 
that  will  bring  a  much  higher  degree  of  credibility.  In  fact,  the 
Mexican  observer  groups,  there  is  a  group  of  over  300  NGO's  in 
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Mexico  that  have  recently  joined  together  to  form  a  civic  alHance, 
are  planning  to  do  such  a  quick  count. 

In  the  past  in  other  countries,  observers  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  OAS  and  in  fact  the  Carter  Center,  this  council  of  Presi- 
dents did  it  itself  in  Guyana,  have  carried  out  quick  counts.  So 
international  organizations  as  well  can  do  this.  That  is  a  very  cru- 
cial thing. 

There  are  some  other  points,  but  I  will  turn  it  over  and  see  if 
my  colleagues  would  like  to  add  something. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  McCoy  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bailey.  Let  me  just  comment  quickly. 

It  is  a  good  question.  I  think  in  addition  to  what  Dr.  McCoy  has 
already  mentioned,  quick  count,  media  observation,  it  will  be  the 
results  of  the  elections  themselves  whether  they  fit  with  people's 
expectations  about  roughly  what  is  realistic.  That  has  to  do  with 
the  turnout  based  on  what  we  have  seen  from  public  polling  and 
so  forth;  that  is,  if  the  results  more  or  less  conform  to  what  has 
been  seen  in  some  areas. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  the  results  conforming  to  expectations  may  be 
a  useful  yardstick  if  the  results  are  overwhelming  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  if  the  results  are  very  close,  then  clearly  no  expectation 
can  be  conformed  to  on  the  basis  of  judgments. 

I  mean,  if  the  results  are  5149,  then  clearly  this  is  not  a  yard- 
stick, is  it? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  take  your  point.  You  are  right.  The  only  thing  I 
would  add  is  that  in  these  elections  in  August  there  will  be  300 
Congress  people  elected.  There  will  also  be  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  then  there  are  a  number  of  state  and  local  elections,  so  your 
point  is  well  taken,  but  the  result  would  be  looked  at  as  a  whole, 
that  is  are  the  results  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  more  or 
less  consistent  with  what  people  expected  to  see  based  upon  what 
they  learned  about  tendencies  up  to  the  time  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Aronson. 

Mr.  Aronson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  your  question  points 
in  the  direction  of  the  core  of  the  problem,  which  is  credibility.  I 
think  the  lack  of  credibility  reflects  both  the  history  of  Mexico's 
elections  and  cynicism  that  is  pervasive  in  most  of  our  societies  in 
these  days. 

I  think  Jenny  is  right  that  the  more  mechanisms  that  can  be  put 
in  place  that  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  not  easy  to  steal  votes 
and  that  there  are  detection  monitors  in  place  that  will  sound  the 
alarm,  that  is  crucial. 

But  the  overriding  problem  is  that  there  is  no  authority  in  Mex- 
ico that  everyone  agrees  on  as  the  arbiter  and  that  is  why  I  go  back 
to  the  point  that  they  need  to  establish  an  authority. 

I  think  the  U.N.  would  be  the  best,  but  that  is  not  my  decision. 
It  is  up  to  the  Mexican  parties  but  they  are,  I  think,  playing  with 
political  dynamite  if  they  don't  establish  such  an  authority  for  pre- 
cisely the  reason  you  cite  the  cynicism  is  so  pervasive. 

Now,  no  matter  what  authority  they  establish  there  will  be  some 
who  cry  fraud  but  the  goal  is  to  marginalize  them.  We  just  went 
through  this  process  in  El  Salvador  where  the  FMLN  claimed  there 
was  such  massive  irregularities  that  it  skewed  the  result.  Fortu- 
nately, the  U.N.  was  there  and  others  who  were  seen  as  independ- 
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ent  who  said  that  wasn't  the  case.  That  was  a  very  useful  safe- 
guard to  prevent  those  claims  from  getting  out  of  hand  and  contrib- 
uting to  instability.  That  is  what  Mexico  needs  to  establish. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Please  go  ahead,  Dr.  McCoy. 

Ms.  McCoy.  Thank  you. 

My  next  point  was  in  fact  to  address  this,  how  do  we  help  im- 
prove the  confidence  and  address  the  cynicism.  Just  to  elaborate 
one  bit  more  on  that,  the  first  step  that  I  would  suggest  is  improve 
the  rules  of  the  game  to  ensure  fairness  and  impartiality  of  the 
Electoral  authorities  and  then  make  sure  they  implement  and  en- 
force those  rules.  That  is  what  we  are  seeing  now. 

Many  of  these  electoral  reforms  do  look  good  on  paper.  The  ques- 
tion is  will  they  be  enforced  and  implemented,  some  of  the  new 
rules  of  the  game. 

The  second  point  that  I  make  in  the  testimony  is  in  fact  ensure 
that  there  are  trusted  and  impartial  observers  who  are  able  to 
monitor  the  entire  process.  Here  I  simply  concur  with  the  points 
made  by  Mr.  Aronson  earlier. 

But  to  add  one  third  point,  the  role  of  the  political  parties  them- 
selves are  crucial  and  they  have  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  in 
terms  of  monitoring  the  process  up  to  election  day  and  providing 
poll  watchers  on  election  day.  Their  reports  on  election  day  can  ad- 
dress many  of  these  concerns. 

Now  one  of  the  questions  asked  of  this  hearing  is  how  satisfac- 
tory are  the  reforms  that  have  been  passed  to  this  point.  And  we 
have  had  these  series  of  reforms.  In  the  1993  reforms,  there  were 
two  sets  of  issues.  One  were  the  constitutional  reforms  and  prob- 
ably as  a  set  they  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  opposition 
party  representation  in  the  Congress. 

But  this  has  been  done  through  formulas  negotiated  by  the  par- 
ties, rather  than  leaving  it  completely  open  to  the  voters,  particu- 
larly in  the  formula  to  divide  up  the  Senate  seats. 

In  the  electoral  process  issues,  there  has  been  some  important 
progress  made.  One  that  has  been  always  of  concern  to  the  opposi- 
tion parties  in  particular  is  the  autonomy  of  the  Federal  Election 
Institute,  the  IFE.  They  have  been  working  on  increasing  that  au- 
tonomy, made  some  changes  in  the  1993  reforms  and  currently  are 
discussing  further  changes  in  the  1994  reforms  to  increase  that  au- 
tonomy. 

They  have  also  for  the  first  time  in  Mexican  electoral  history  set 
campaign  spending  limits.  For  the  President,  they  have  already  de- 
cided on  the  figure.  Each  party  may  spend  42  million  U.S.  dollars 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  one  U.S.  dollar  per  registered  voter. 

There  was  some  compromise  on  that  figure.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
parties  wanted  a  lower  figure,  but  they  started  out  at  a  higher  fig- 
ure so  that  was  the  compromise  they  ended  up  with.  Also  on  party 
financing 

Mr.  Lantos.  What  is  the  likelihood  of  all  parties  being  able  to 
spend  that  much  on  the  Presidential  elections? 

Ms.  McCoy.  I  don't  believe  all  parties  will  be  able  to  spend  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Do  you  concur  in  that? 
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Mr.  Aronson.  I  think  probably  the  only  one  that  could  come 
close  to  it  is  the  PRI. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Lantos.  So  the  setting  of  this  limit  ipso  facto  implies  an  im- 
balance in  the  resources  that  will  be  available,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Aronson.  The  real  imbalance  is  that  the  PRI  has  historically 
been  part  of  the  state  and  has  enormous  advantages  in  that  respect 
and  some  of  the  national  television  networks  have  not  operated  in 
an  independent  manner  though  they  have  agreed  to  allocate  time 
and  space  on  television  for  the  parties. 

It  is  not  undemocratic  that  one  political  party  has  the  capacity 
to  raise  more  funds  than  another.  Clearly,  though,  its  65-year  his- 
tory in  power  gives  it  an  edge.  Over  time,  hopefully,  as  Mexico  be- 
comes more  democratic  that  will  even  out. 

Ms.  McCoy.  Yes,  and  on  that  very  same  point,  another  one  of  the 
reforms  was  that  for  the  first  time  political  parties  must  submit  an- 
nual reports  on  their  source  of  revenue  and  their  spending.  And 
there  were  limits  set  on  contributions,  they  restricted  it  but  with 
fairly  high  individual  rates  allowed. 

On  the  point  of  the  access  to  the  media  just  mentioned,  in  fact 
this  is  a  very  important  point.  IFE  will  now  arrange  for  radio  and 
television  time  for  each  of  the  parties  to  be  paid  by  the  State  so 
that  is  public  time,  and  additional  time  to  be  paid  by  the  parties. 

The  reforms  do  not  do  anything,  however,  about  bias  in  news 
coverage  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  concerns  raised  in  the  past, 
particularly  bias  in  coverage  by  the  major  television  stations. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier  today,  the  reforms  on  the  coalitions 
make  it  much  harder  to  form  coalitions  than  in  the  past. 

Finally,  the  reforms  of  last  year  did  permit  domestic  observers 
but  say  nothing  about  foreign  observers.  Now,  on  March  23,  the 
Mexican  Congress  passed  some  additional  constitutional  amend- 
ments which  primarily  did  two  things. 

One  is  it  changed  tne  makeup  of  the  governing  board  of  the  IFE 
which  is  called  the  general  counsel.  And  this  addressed  some  of  the 
concerns  of  the  opposition  parties,  because  it  reduced  the  weight  of 
the  government  and  the  political  parties  themselves  and  introduces 
the  concept  of  a  citizen  counselor  which  will  be  chosen — nominated 
by  the  parties  and  elected  by  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Dr.  McCoy,  I  hate  to  interrupt  you,  but  we  again 
have  another  vote  and  we  are  in  fact  going  into  a  series  of  consecu- 
tive votes  now. 

So  let  me  suggest  that  we  submit  some  questions  to  you  for  the 
record  in  writing  and  we  would  appreciate  your  getting  back  on 
those  as  practicably  as  possible. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  appearing.  I  want 
to  thank  the  staffs  of  the  subcommittees  for  their  work.  This  hear- 
ing is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:58  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  were  adjourned.] 
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Opening  Statement  ov  the  Honoiiable  Tom  Lantos 
The  distinguished  Peruvian  author  Mario  Vargas  Ivosa  has  said: 

"The  perfect  dictatorship  .  .  .  Mexico,  because  it  is  a  camouflaged  dictator- 
ship. It  may  not  seem  to  be  a  dictatorship,  but  it  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  dictatorship.  The  perpetuation,  not  of  one  person,  but  of  an  irremovable 
party,  a  party  that  allows  sufficient  space  for  criticism,  provided  such  criti- 
cism serves  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  democracy,  but  which  suppresses 
by  all  means,  including  the  worst,  whatever  criticism  may  threaten  its  per- 
petuation in  power." 

When  Congress  debated  NAF'TA  last  year,  many  members  raised  these  issues, 
questioning  whether  NAFTA  really  had  the  support  of  the  majority  of  Mexicans, 
particularly  Mexican  workers,  who  are  routinely  denied  freedom  of  association  and 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively.  Our  concerns,  however,  were  overshadowed  by  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  debate,  and  sometimes  cynically  dismissed  by  pro-NAFTA 
forces  as  the  disingenuous  argument  of  protectionists  who  feared  competition  from 
low-wage  Mexican  industry. 

But  the  uprising  in  Chiapas,  which  has  come  to  symbolize  the  longing  of  all  Mexi- 
cans for  fair  and  just  government,  demonstrates  the  validity  of  our  concerns.  Indeed, 
the  absence  of  real  democracy  has  been  a  long-standing  issue  in  U.S. -Mexican  rela- 
tions, and,  therefore,  I  am  deeply  heartened  that  we  can  now  address  it  again  in 
its  own  right.  As  the  August  Presidential  elections  approach,  there  are  disturbing 
signs  that  the  PRI  may  again  be  tempted  to  tamper  with  the  ballot  boxes.  Its  can- 
didate, Ernesto  Zedillo,  who  was  named  after  the  assassination  of  Luis  Donaldo 
Colosio,  is  considered  to  be  a  talented  but  lackluster  technocrat  with  little  voter  ap- 
peal. 

Although  Zedillo  has  promised  to  i-un  a  clean  campaign  many  Mexicans  question 
whether  the  PRI,  which  has  been  in  power  since  1929,  can  afford  an  honest  election. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Government's  harsh  suppression  of  the 
Chiapas  uprising  and  the  general  growing  discontentment  among  the  public,  the 
PRI  is  also  concerned  that  electoral  fraud  could  lead  to  widespread  protests  and 
even  violence. 

Therefore,  quite  a  few  observers  believe  the  government  is  trying  to  walk  a  fine 
line  and  seeks  to  make  the  elections  "creditable,"  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
fair.  In  fact,  it  appears  the  PRI's  aim  is  to  determine  how  little  in  the  way  of  elec- 
toral reform  will  suffice  to  appease  the  electorate.  Thus,  many  Mexico  watchers  be- 
lieve that  the  reforms  agreed  by  the  Government  to  date,  do  not  go  far  enough  and 
will  not  dismantle  the  PRI's  lock  on  federal  electoral  bodies.  Until  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Institute,  the  top  electoral  authority,  becomes  completely  independent  of  the 
PRI,  impartial  elections  are  an  impossibility  in  Mexico. 

Allowing  foreign  election  monitors  into  the  country  would  also  demonstrate  Mexi- 
co's commitment  to  free  elections.  In  addition,  it  would  give  the  electoral  process 
much  needed  legitimacy,  which  might,  in  turn,  generate  higher  voter  turnout  than 
it  otherwise  expected  from  the  largely  disaffected  Mexican  electorate. 

Finally,  I  strongly  urge  the  Mexican  Government  to  agree  to  the  Organization  of 
American  State's  request  to  visit  Mexico  in  conjunction  with  the  preparation  of  its 
report  on  human  rights  in  Mexico.  The  OAS  will  produce  the  report  whether  or  not 
the  Mexican  Government  cooperates,  but  it  clearly  is  in  the  interest  of  everyone  for 
the  OAS  team  to  go  to  Mexico  and  to  see  for  themselves  the  complexity  of  the  situa- 
tion there. 

(21) 
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As  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  embark  on  a  closer  relationship,  what 
happens  in  one  country  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  other  two.  Thus,  it  is 
very  much  in  the  self-interest  of  the  United  States  to  focus  attention  on  deficiencies 
in  the  Mexican  Government's  human  rights  performance  and  inadequacies  in  its 
protection  of  political  and  civil  liberties  and  to  work  with  the  Salinas  Government 
and  its  successor  in  rectifying  them. 

Thank  you. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 

CHAIRMAN  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLI 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  AFFAIRS 

HEARING  ON  ELECTORAL  REFORM  IN  MEXICO 

APRIL  20,  1994 

Good  afternoon  and  welcome  to  today's  joint  hearing  on 
electoral  reform  in  Mexico  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security, 
International  Organizations  and  Human  Rights. 

In  light  of  the  January  1  rebellion  in  Chiapas  and  last 
month's  tragic  assassination  of  presidential  candidate  Luis  Donaldo 
Colosio,  it  is  evident  that  Mexico  has  reached  a  critical  juncture 
in  its  history.  Six  years  of  astute  economic  policies  have  humbled 
inflation,  reduced  the  budget  deficit  and  attracted  international 
investment.  But  recent  events  show  that  Mexico  still  faces 
overwhelming  social  problems  that  imperil  both  the  progress  that 
has  been  achieved  to  date  and  the  prospects  for  future  advancement 
on  issues  of  democratic  reform. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  test  of  whether  the  Government  of  Mexico 
is  serious  about  confronting  those  problems  will  be  its  conduct  of 
the  presidential  and  congressional  elections  that  are  scheduled  for 
August  21.  Of  all  the  issues  raised  by  the  Chiapas  rebels,  the 
guarantee  of  free  and  fair  elections  remains  the  most  basic  and  the 
most  essential.  For  there  can  be  no  real  progress  on  issues  such 
as  poverty  and  land  reform  unless  Mexicans  are  guaranteed  the  right 
to  freely  and  legitimately  elect  their  own  leaders. 

Whether  they  are  currently  able  to  do  so  is  questionable. 
The  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party,  or  PRI ,  has  controlled  the 
presidency  of  Mexico  for  65  years,  and  most  other  legislative  and 
gubernatorial  posts.  During  this  period,  the  PRI  has  won  68  to  98% 
of  the  votes  in  presidential  elections,  and  65  to  90%  in 
gubernatorial  elections. 

After  widespread  claims  of  fraud  in  the  1988  presidential 
election.  President  Salinas  de  Gortari  pledged  to  reform  the 
political  system  to  regain  voter  confidence.  Under  his  leadership, 
several  reforms  were  enacted,  and  opposition  parties  have  won  some 
isolated  governorships.  Still,  the  problems  have  continued. 
Indeed,  as  recently  as  last  November,  elections  in  the  Yucatan 
Peninsula  were  marked  by  turmoil  and  rampant  complaints  of  fraud. 

The  Mexican  Government  and  eight  political  parties  agreed  to 
a  new  series  of  electoral  reforms  last  January.  These  reforms, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  in  place  for  the  elections  this  August, 
include  calls  for  independent  electoral  authorities,  equitable 
access  to  the  media,  and  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  public 
resources  by  any  party. 
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The  Mexican  Congress  approved  the  first  of  these  reformf 
month.   But  the  most  important  reforms,  including  one  tha* 
allow   a   majority   of   the   Federal   Election   Institute   to  ^^ 
nonpartisan,  remain  to  be  approved  in  a  session  of  Congress  that 
began  last  week. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  while  the  original  agreement 
had  the  backing  of  all  the  political  parties,  the  presidential 
candidate  of  the  Party  of  the  Democratic  Revolution,  Cuahtemoc 
Cardenas,  has  now  declared  it  unsatisfactory. 

We  meet  today  to  consider  the  meaning  of  these  reforms,  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  be  fully  implemented,  and  their  projected 
impact  on  the  elections  this  August. 

Joining  us  to  help  answer  those  questions  are  two  gentlemen 
with  expertise  on  Mexican  elections:  Javier  Livas,  a  former 
presidential  contender  for  the  National  Action  Party;  and  Carlos 
Heredia,  a  visiting  fellow  at  the  Development  Gap,  who  is  also  the 
Director  of  International  Programs  for  Equipo  Pueblo. 

We  will  also  hear  from  a  panel  of  experts  from  the  United 
States:  Bernie  Aronson,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  now  an  international  advisor  with  Goldman 
Sachs;  John  Bailey,  a  professor  at  Georgetown  University;  and 
Jennifer  McCoy,  an  associate  professor  of  political  science  with 
Georgia  State  University  and  also  a  senior  research  associate  with 
the  Carter  Center  at  Emory  University. 

Before  turning  to  other  members  of  the  committee,  I'd  like  to 
mention  two  points.  First,  we  did  ask  both  the  Mexican  government 
and  the  PRI  to  identify  a  participant  for  us  who  would  speak  in 
support  of  the  reform  package  and  the  progress  made  to  date  by  the 
Mexican  government  on  electoral  reform.   They  declined  to  do  so. 

Second,  I'd  like  to  address  the  right  of  this  committee,  and 
this  Congress,  to  examine  the  issue  of  electoral  reform  in  Mexico. 
I  raise  this  issue  only  because  after  the  Western  Hemishpere 
subcommittee  held  a  hearing  last  February  to  examine  the  Chiapas 
uprising,  Mexico's  Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Relations  complained 
that  we  had  involved  ourselves  in  a  matter  that  "pertained  only  to 
Mexicans"  and  that  we  had  adopted  a  "tutorial  attitude"  over 
Mexico's  sovereignty. 

This  complaint  ignored  the  fact  that  Mexico  entered  into  an 
economic  union  with  the  United  States  upon  signing  NAFTA,  which 
gives  it  not  only  greater  opportunity  for  economic  growth  and  a 
better  standard  of  living,  but  also  greater  responsibility  to 
discuss  with  the  United  States  matters  affecting  the  safety  of 
American  investments.  It  also  ignores  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
essential  tasks  of  this  subcommittee  is  to  conduct  oversight  of 
matters  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  will  have  an  impact  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 
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Like  the  Chiapas  uprising,  the  issue  of  electoral  reform  is 
critical  to  the  stability  of  Mexico  and  to  the  success  of  NAFTA. 
Even  more  important,  it  will  play  a  crucial  role  in  our 
relationship  with  Mexico,  given  our  traditional  emphasis  on 
democracy  and  human  rights  as  central  tenets  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Our  goal  today  is  to  analyze  the  electoral  reform  package 
agreed  to  by  Mexico's  major  parties  and  to  evaluate  the  prospects 
for  genuinely  free  and  fair  elections  in  Mexico  this  August.  We 
will  do  so  not  to  intervene  in  Mexico's  internal  affairs,  but  to 
reach  a  judgement  as  to  whether  the  Clinton  Administration  and  the 
Congress  should  be  more  aggressive  in  making  our  views  known  to  the 
Mexican  government. 

The  United  States  cannot  silently  accept  fraudulent  elections 
in  Mexico  this  August.  It  is  our  responsibility  as  a  major  trading 
partner  and  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  to  insist  that  Mexico's 
next  president  be  elected  in  an  open  and  honest  vote.  This  hearing 
is  a  first  step  toward  meeting  that  responsibility. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 

THE  HONORABLE  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  AFFAIRS 

Hearing  on  Electoral  Reform  in  Mexico 
April  20,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman,  today's  hearing  is  an  important  follow  up  to  the  hearing  in  early 
February  which  viewed  the  situation  in  Mexico  in  the  wake  of  the  Zapatista  rebellion  in 
Chiapas.    Mexico's  challenges  have  only  intensified  since  that  time. 

Almost  one  month  has  passed  since  the  assassination  of  PRI  presidential  candidate 
Luis  Donaldo  Colosio.  As  the  nation  mourned  the  death  and  regained  its  composure. 
President  Salinas  and  his  party  identified  their  new  candidate.  President  Salinas  sought  a 
candidate  who  would  maintam  a  course  of  economic  restructuring  and  one  who  committed 
himself  to  opening  up  the  democratic  system.  The  nod  for  presidential  candidate  went  to 
Ernesto  Zedillo  as  the  PRI  candidate.  Dr.  Zedillo's  role  in  setting  the  tone  and  openness 
for  the  August  21st  election  is  central  to  the  perceived  legitimacy  of  the  election  results. 

With  the  uneasiness  caused  by  the  assassination,  the  potential  for  further  unrest  in 
Chiapas,  and  the  demands  bemg  placed  on  the  expanding  Mexican  economy,  the  election 
proce.ss  will  speak  volumes  about  the  sincerity  of  the  reforms  and  will  greatly  affect  the  fail 
out  from  these  growing  challenges  to  the  Mexican  political  system.  The  next  President  of 
Mexico  must  set  the  stage  for  confidence  in  the  Office  of  President  by  quelling  any  and 
every  suspicion  of  fraud  or  manipulation  through  openness  throughout  the  election,  not  just 
on  election  day. 

Dr.  Zedillo's  stated  aspiration  to  be  "president  with  complete  legitimacy  before  the 
Mexican  people,"  should  be  the  primary  objective  for  the  August  election.  Without  that 
confidence  among  Mexican  voters,  other  signs  of  unrest,  disenfranchisement  or  economic 
hardship  could  be  much  more  volatile. 

Additional  electoral  reforms  -  including  the  all  important  role  of  election  observers  - 
-  will  be  considered  by  the  Mexican  Congress  in  the  coming  days.  No  doubt,  the  importance 
of  domestic  observers  cannot  be  more  strongly  encouraged.  Training  observers,  financing 
the  obsen.ing  operations  and  organizing  the  tens  of  thousands  of  independent  or  party 
obser\ers  will  be  a  Herculean  task,  but  worth  the  commitment  of  resources  and  time.  I  am 
encouraged  to  learn  that  some  mdividuals  and  groups  have  already  begun  to  train  for  those 
tasks. 

I  agree  with  Bcrnie  Aronson's  point  made  in  today's  New  York  Times  that  the  "United 
States  must  come  down  stiuareiy  --  but  carefully  --  in  support  of  democratization."  The 
ultimate  decision  of  whether  ihe  elections  are  representative,  fair  and  legitimate  will  be  the 
responsibility  and  privilege  of  the  Mexican  people.  Today's  hearing  will  be  helpful  in 
understanding  the  status  of  electoral  reform,  and  hopefully  we  can  focus  on  the  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Congress,  specifically  these  Subcommittees,  can  be 
consiruclivc  in  the  comini;  fixe  months. 
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Mexican  Electoral  Reforms 


Javier  Livas 
April  20th,  1994 
Washington,  DC 


1 .  In  Mexico,  voter  confidence  regarding  the  honesty  of  the  electoral  process  is 
usually  low;  and  voter  absenteeism  on  election  day  is  usually  high.  When  voting  is 
high  it  is  most  likely  due  to  voter  manipulation  by  the  government  and/or  fraud  in 
the  voter  lists,  thereby  fostering  more  mistrust  of  election  procedures  and  results. 

Polls  and  undecided  voters 

Polls  frequently  show  as  much  as  70%  oi  those  interviewed 
consider  that  elections  are  not  honest. 

Skeptic  panistas 

When  I  conducted  a  survey  among  himdreds  of  PAN  members 
all  around  the  country  last  October  and  November  not  one  spoke  up  to 
defend  the  credibility  of  the  voter  lists. 

Suspect  results 

A  study  by  Cuauhtemoc  Rivera  in  the  1991  San  Luis  Potosi 
elections  showed  that  voter  registration  was  65%  percent  in  the  capital 
city  of  San  Luis  Potosi  while  it  was  100%  in  rural  municipalities  of 
the  Huasteca  region.  The  electoral  authorities  have  been  unable  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  disparity  between  these 
figures  in  places  where  illiteracy  and  impoverishment  would  normally 
be  expected  in  lack  of  interest  in  the  electoral  process. 

Estado  de  Mexico 

In  the  industrially  important  and  heavily  populated  Estado  de 
Mexico  the  1988  presidential  election  had  favored  opposition 
candidate  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas.  Three  years  later  the  PRI  candidates 
received  a  phenomenal  amount  of  votes.  This  turnaround  is  highly 
suspect.  Behind  that  priista  victory  was  Governor  Ignacio  Pichardo 
Pagaza  who  was  caught  red  handed  while  instructing  government 
officials  to  use  official  resources  as  part  of  the  PRI's  electoral 
campaign. 
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Post  electoral  negotiation 

After  the  federal  election  of  1991  was  met  by  PAN  leaders  with 
dismay  on  account  of  the  sweeping  results  favoring  the  PRI,  the 
Guanajuanto  state  election  for  governor  was  turned  into  a  consolation 
prize,  but  not  awarded  to  the  panista  contender.  In  a  surprise  and 
unjustified  move,  Ramon  Aguirre,  the  priista  candidate  and  governor 
announced  he  would  simply  not  show  to  take  possession  of  the 
position  to  which  he  was  formally  elected.  The  local  congress  was 
then  instructed  through  the  presidential  office  and  the  PRI  to  appoint 
an  interim  Governor  in  the  person  of  Carlos  Medina. 

Similar  out-of-nowhere  solutions  were  articulated  by  the 
federal  government  to  placate  the  unrest  resulting  from  the  San  Luis 
Potosi  1991  election.  In  this  rare  instance  another  election  was  held  to 
find  a  substitute  for  the  priista  governor  who  resigned  after  being  a 
month  in  power. 

Michoacan  1992 

The  newly  elected  governor  of  Michoacan,  Eduardo  Villasefior 
had  to  ask  for  a  license  after  being  pursued  all  over  the  country  side  by 
bands  of  opposition  members  belonging  to  the  PRD. 

Yucatan  1993 

In  the  latest  electoral  scandal  of  the  sexenio,  the  major  elect  of 
the  city  of  Merida  and  his  council  were  pressured  to  step  down  even 
before  being  sworn  in.  Inn  order  to  stop  state  wide  electoral  protests 
on  behalf  of  PAN  supporters,  the  PRI  controlled  state  legislature  then 
decided  to  name  the  first  runner  up,  a  panista  to  head  the  city  council. 

2.  The  lack  of  trustworthiness  of  the  Mexican  electoral  system  spawns  from 
has  a  long  turbulent  history  of  electoral  fraud.  Fraud  has  evolved  from  phantom 
voters  to  other  extreme  measures  such  as  blatant  ballot  box  stuffing  or  exchange 
and  tally  sheet  falsification  of  the  80's  to  the  sophisticate  electoral  engineering,  or 
so  called  cybernetic  fraud,  of  the  90's. 

The  mid  80's  PAN  elections. 

After  the  economic  crisis  in  the  early  80's  and  as  a  response  to 
the  expropriation  of  bank  stocks  by  the  government,  unsatisfied 
citizens  used  their  votes  to  support  the  more  conservative  economic 
policies  of  the  National  Action  Party.  In  1983  for  instance,  the  states 
of  Durango  and  Chihuahua  saw  the  emergence  of  a  very  legitimate 
contender  to  the  PRl's  power.  The  capital  city  of  Durango  and  the 
seven  most  municipalities  of  Chihuahua  were  won  by  the  PAN  in  the 
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summer  of  1983.  The  newly  inaugurated  government  of  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid  then  decided  to  shut  down  whatever  opening  had  allowed  the 
"panista"  victories.  The  government  responded  by  tightening  its 
control  of  the  electoral  process.  By  autumn,  that  same  year  clear 
victories  by  the  PAN  candidates  in  Puebla  and  Mexicali  were  stolen  in 
very  crude  fashion:  the  falsification  of  official  results.  The  trend 
would  extend  to  the  1985  elections  of  Sonora  and  Nuevo  Leon  and  the 
infamous  1986  gubematorial  elections  of  Chihuahua  and  Durango.  By 
then  the  PAN  and  its  followers  were  beginning  to  practice  non-violent 
civil  disobedience. 

The  1988  presidential  elections 

By  1988,  the  government  had  perfected  the  falsification  of 
results.  This  time  however,  it  was  not  a  PAN  candidate  that  suffered 
the  rigging  o  the  electoral  results.  The  new  challenger  had  come  from 
within  the  ranks  of  the  PRI  itself.  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas,  son  of  the 
former  president,  received  widespread  support.  That  election  is  better 
known  as  the  election  when  according  to  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
Manuel  Bartlett  denied  preliminary  results  by  claiming  that  "the 
system  fell  down".  More  than  29,000  election  packages  were  guarded 
from  inspection  by  the  members  of  the  electoral  college  and  awarded 
the  presidency  with  further  discussion  to  the  actual  president  Carlos 
Salinas  de  Gortari.  The  precinct  by  precinct  results  on  that  presidential 
election  have  never  been  made  public.  It  was  an  election  based  on 
faith  alone. 

TTie  making  of  the  1991  landslide 

Mexicans  have  been  asked  to  believe  that  the  midterm  elections 
were  the  biggest  turnaround  of  sympathy  ever  awarded  to  any  political 
party.  The  PRI  won  290  out  of  300  electoral  districts  for  a  grand  total 
of  320  of  500  congressmen  at  the  federal  level  thereby  regaining 
virtual  control  of  the  2/3  majority.  The  creation  of  a  new  voter  lists  is 
believed  to  have  given  the  PRI  the  golden  opportunity  to  provide  itself 
with  a  biased  set  of  voters  to  guarantee  public  support  for  its 
candidates. 

The  revolving  governorships 

Popular  insatisfaction  with  the  results  provided  for  concurrent 
gubematorial  elections  held  in  the  states  of  Guanajuato  and  San  Luis 
Potosi  led  to  many  protests.  Eventually,  the  president  of  the  republic 
negotiated  the  results  and  the  PRI  candidates  lost  the  governorship. 
Guanajuato's  Ramon  Aguirre,  the  former  Mexico  City  mayor  resigned 
even  before  taking  office. 
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3.  Electoral  fraud  has  been  a  superbly  decentralized  government  operation;  it 
begins  with  the  approval  of  biased  electoral  rules  by  the  PRI-dominated  federal 
congress  and  copied,  after  an  explicable  delay,  by  state  legislatures.  Fraud  is 
further  carried  out  by  partisan  electoral  authorities  and  scores  of  party  operators, 
once  called  'alchemists'  and,  more  recently,  'electoral  engineers';  all  of  them  were 
commissioned  and  funded  by  the  ruling  party's  corporate  bosses  to  that  effect. 

Confessions 

During  the  80's  all  that  was  transparent  about  elections  was  the 
fraud.  As  a  direct  recipient  of  various  confessions  coming  from  some 
of  these  electoral  operators  I  am  certain  that  govemment  sponsored- 
fraud  was  commonplace  at  all  governmental  levels,  whether  federal, 
state  or  municipal. 

•  Expofraude 

As  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  "Expofraude  Electoral", 
(Mexico  City,  1993)  an  exhibit  of  scores  of  enlarged  photographs  of 
documents  and  newspaper  clippings  showing  the  history  and 
evolution  of  rigged  elections,  one  cannot  deny  that  there  has  been  a 
displacement  of  the  most  notorious  means  of  obtaining  favorable 
electoral  results  in  favor  of  cybemetically  assisted  forms  of 
maximizing  electoral  advantages.  "This  latest  style  of  electoral  control 
is  much  harder  to  detect  and  requires  a  good  amount  of  carefully 
orchestrated  television  ads  where,  on  purpose,  the  govemment  creates 
fuzzy  borders  between  itself  and  the  official  party.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  multi-million  dollar  campaign  of  the  PRONASOL  program, 
in  which  the  Govemment  and  the  PRI  are  blended  by  PRONASOL 
into  some  sort  of  holy  trinity.  The  same  is  true  with  the  newer 
PROCAMPO  program  where  several  billion  dollars  are  going  to  be 
given  away  as  subsidies  to  peasant  farm  workers. 

4,  Mexican  electoral  laws  have  been  a  key  instrument  of  the  government's 
control  over  the  organization  of  inequitable  elections.  The  mling  party's  virtual 
control  of  the  legislative  process  has  enabled  them  to  dosify  democracy  and 
simultaneously  appear  to  be  the  ones  allowing  changes,  tuming  reforms  into  a  one 
person  game  of  highly  publicized  'advances'. 

Legal  traps 

Proof  of  electoral  fraud  was  put  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  parties 
and  the  citizens  in  the  1987  electoral  code.  The  testimony  of  the 
citizens,  videos  and  photographs  were  mled  inadmissible  as  evidence. 
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Elections  are  not  annulled  through  a  legal  process.  De  facto  political 
solutions  are  more  expedient. 

Participation  according  to  the  rules  set  by  the  PRI  majority  is  a 
must.  Parties  that  do  not  register  candidates  for  plurinominal  positions 
are  not  allowed  to  register  for  direct  majority  races.  This  is  a  form  of 
compelled  participation. 

Makeshift  parties  are  being  sponsored  by  the  government.  They 
have  a  special  relationship  with  the  official  party  and  take  on  the  role 
of  scabs  and  contribute  to  the  fragmentation  of  the  opposition. 

5.  In  this  six  year  term  the  pace  of  legal  reforms  has  increased  dramatically; 
however,  this  fact  serves  better  as  an  indication  of  their  previous  inadequacy  and 
not  a  result  of  the  government's  zeal  for  true  democracy.  The  Salinas 
administration  and  ruling  party  have  been  dragged  by  public  pressure  into 
participating  in  three  sets  constitutional  reforms  on  electoral  procedures.  Two  sets 
of  reforms  to  the  electoral  code  in  this  sexenio  alone,  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
appease  the  distrust  of  those  seeking  democratic  standards  of  transparency  and 
fairness.  A  third  set  of  reforms  to  the  federal  electoral  code  that  had  been  recently 
initialized  by  the  parties  is  now  being  considered  insufficient  as  pre-electoral 
tensions  mount  due  to  the  assassination  of  the  official  party's  candidate,  Luis 
Donaldo  Colosio. 

•  Reform  schedule 

Almost  every  recent  president  made  sure  his  administration  is 
credited  with  some  sort  of  "major"  electoral  reform.  In  the  last  three 
decades  the  reform  sequence  is  the  following:  1963,  19733,  1977, 
1987,  1989,  and  1993. 

.Amount  of  changes  in  latest  reform. 

The  September  1993  reform  was  praised  by  the  PRI  majority  in 
congress  for  the  amount  of  changes.  Articles  41,  54,  56,  60,  63,  74  and 
82  of  the  constitution  were  modified  and  bragged  about.  The  initiative 
to  reform  the  electoral  code  contained  amendments  to  173  articles  and 
additions  to  67  more.  Few  of  the  372  articles  of  the  code  were  left 
untouched.  Later,  71  more  changes  were  made.  The  changes  included 
the  following: 

a)  Opening  of  the  Senate  to  include  minority  representation. 

b)  Elimination  of  the  so  called  'govemability  clause'. 
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c)  The  elimination  of  the  principle  of  self-approval  of  elections  in 
the  election  of  Congress  by  the  presumably  elected 
congressmen. 

d)  The  reform  of  the  Electoral  Tribunal  to  empower  it  as  a  court  of 
appeals. 

e)  Additional  regulation  of  party  finances. 

f)  Campaign  spending  limits. 

g)  Streamlining  of  election  day  procedures, 
h)        Independent  verification  of  the  voters  lists, 
i)         Allow  intemational  observers  of  elections. 

Many  of  the  September  1993  reforms  can  be  shown  to  be  cosmetic  or 
superficial  changes;  when  they  are  not  so,  they  smell  like  efforts  to  co- 
opt  or  buy  out  the  opposition.  Many  changes  emphasize  useless  'after 
the  fact'  remedies  and  not  the  prevention  of  misdeeds.  In  the  words  of 
Miguel  Gonzalez  Avelar,  a  PRI  house  member,  the  reforms  assure 
"the  minorities"  185  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  32  seats  in 
the  Senate  "even  before  they  go  to  the  polls". 


The  truth  is,  real  change  involves  dispossessing  the  government  from  the  control  of 
the  electoral  body  and  bureaucracy. 

Facts  on  latest  proposed  reform. 

Shortly  after  the  uprising  in  Chiapas  and  the  guerrillas  demand 
that  President  Salinas  step  down  and  resign  from  office  as  a  means  to 
have  an  interim  president  guarantee  free  and  fair  elections,  the 
government  and  the  party  started  hinting  that  they  would  accept  yet 
another  reform  the  constitution  and  the  electoral  code.  The  condition 
to  open  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  was  made  dependent  on 
the  signing  of  an  agreement  on  the  terms  of  such  reform.  The  pressure 
was  put  on  the  government  but  it  managed  the  block  the  toughest 
demands.  The  disagreement  within  the  PRD  about  the  acceptable 
extent  of  reforms  was  seen  as  an  unexpected  bonus  obtained  by  the 
government. 

The  post-Chiapas  electoral  reform  is  half  done.  The  constitutional 
amendment  was  approved  by  the  House  on  the  23  of  march;  shortly 
after,  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  the  PRI  candidate  hit  the  House 
floor.  Reforms  of  the  penal  code  to  update  electoral  crimes  were  being 
voted  upon. 
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The  approved  changes  to  the  Constitution  were  solely  on  Article  42 
and  then,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Electoral  Institute  allow  six 
independent  citizens  to  act  as  member  of  the  General  Council,  the 
highest  electoral  authority. 

The  yet  pending  reforms  of  the  electoral  code  that  have  been  agreed  to 
by  the  heads  of  the  political  parties  are  directed  at  Articles  5,  7,  74, 
76,  77,  79,  88,  100,  102,  103,  105,  110,  113,  114,  116,  182-A,  197, 
and  272  are  the  following: 

a)  The  creation  of  the  concept  of  exclusive  national  observers  and 
international  "election  visitors". 

b)  The  designation  and  prerequisites  of  the  six  council  members 
and  constraints  imposed  on  them. 

c)  Further  regulations  on  campaign  financing. 

d)  Local  (state)  and  district  election  council  integration  and 
constraints  imposed  on  coimcil  members. 

e)  The  removal  of  council  members. 


7.        The  government  and  its  party  have  stubbornly  refused  modifications  on 
several  crucial  issues  which  remain,  to  this  date,  excluded  from  any  negotiation. 

Coalitions  and  common  candidacies. 

The  right  of  the  parties  to  designate  a  common  candidate  has 
been  virtually  blocked  by  the  requisites  approved  in  the  1989-90 
changes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  relate  the  addition  of  hard  to  meet 
requisites  to  the  surprising  results  obtained  by  the  coalition  formed  in 
1988  by  a  'front'  called  Frente  Democratico  Nacional.  Under  current 
law,  any  common  candidacy  at  the  presidential  level  must  also  include 
the  candidacies  for  the  Senate  and  the  House.  It  also  demands  a 
common  platform  approved  by  all  parties  involved;  it  cuts  off  the 
smaller  parties  that  coalesce.  For  practical  purposes  is  means  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  different  party,  not  a  coalition. 

Independent  candidates 

The  only  chance  the  people  have  of  breaking  the  party 
oligopoly  is  to  write  in  the  name  of  the  independent  candidate.  In  a 
scarcely  educated  population  it  is  impossible  for  an  independent  to 
have  millions  of  votes  requiring  the  spelling  of  his  name  on  the  ballot. 

Absentee  ballots 
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The  government  has  always  been  fearful  of  allowing  migrant 
workers  to  vote  when  living  abroad.  Absentee  ballots  are  not  allowed. 
Not  much  more  needs  to  be  said. 

•  Equal  access  to  TV  and  radio. 

The  official  party  is  the  direct  beneficiary  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
big  TV  chains  to  the  government  that  concedes  the  concessions  to  TV 
and  radio  broadcasting. 

•  Separation  of  State  and  party 

The  government  has  introduced  the  confusion  of  State  and 
Government  in  the  constitution  as  synonymous  to  justify  the  duties 
attributed  to  the  government  as  election  organizer.  This  confusion  is 
then  extended  to  include  the  majority  party  as  a  beneficiary  of  the 
right  to  decide  arbitrarily  on  electoral  events. 

•  Voter  list  and  registration  procedures  audits 

The  government  has  not  kept  its  promises  regarding  the  public 
nature  of  the  voter  lists.  Emphasis  is  put  on  handing  over  printouts  of 
lists,  diskettes  or  magnetic  tapes.  It  takes  ages  to  obtain  that  material 
and  little  has  been  done  to  allow  the  opposition  to  participate  in  the 
installation  of  preventive  controls.  Garbage  In  and  Garbage  Out  is  a 
concept  disallowed  by  the  government. 

Impartial  authorities 

Priistas  serving  as  electoral  judges  is  a  widespread  malignancy. 

The  presence  of  the  Secretario  de  Gobemacion  (Minister  of  the  Interior)  as 
president  of  the  IFE  (chairman  of  the  Federal  Electoral  Institute)  has  a  strong 
symbolic  content  reminding  the  voters  that  almost  70  years  after  the 
Mexican  revolution  the  PRI  is  still  controlling  the  elections  for  its  own 
benefit. 

•  Full  political  rights  to  ministers  of  the  church. 

Recent  reform  allow  ministers  of  the  church  to  vote  but  full 
political  human  rights  are  not  respected. 

8.  The  international  community  has  not  done  enough  to  fulfill  its  commitment 
to  assure  itself  that  political  rights  are  treated  as  basic  human  rights;  it  has  been 
notoriously  uncritical  of  the  Mexican  government's  practices  and  kept  itself 
uncommitted  to  helping  solve  the  evident  problems  encountered  by  democracy  in 

Mexico. 
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The  OAS  and  the  Mexican  government. 

The  government  has  fought  every  inch  of  the  way  to  stop 
the  reports  of  the  Inter  American  Commission  of  Human  Rights. 
When  the  reports  have  been  issued  the  Mexican  government  has  done 
little  to  adjust  its  internal  legislation  to  comply  to  the  agreements 
previously  adopted  with  other  states  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  OAS  Commission  on  Human  rights  is  nothing  but  a 
useless,  deceiving  and  costly  bureaucracy.  It  takes  years  to  decide  a 
simple  issue  and  waters  down  its  recommendations. 

Exclusion  of  political  rights  as  himian  rights. 

The  government  has  made  sure  that  political  rights  are  not 
considered  as  part  of  fundamental  rights  in  the  text  of  the  constitution. 
The  creation  of  a  National  Commission  on  Human  Rights  expressly 
excludes  political  issues  from  its  jurisdiction.  One  could  argue  that  the 
signing  of  the  San  Jose  Pact  raised  those  rights  to  a  constitutional 
level,  but  the  government  appears  to  remain  imconcemed. 

•  The  praising  of  Mexican  officials  as  being  modem  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  are  persistent  political  rights  violators. 

9.        Current  sources  of  worries  that  amplify  electoral  mistrust  and  the  risk  of  post 
electoral  unrest,  protests  and  possible  violence  are  the  following: 

•  Stmcmral  imbalance  between  PRI  and  other  parties. 

Just  to  illustrate  one  such  imbalance  one  has  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  relative  amount  of  subsidies  given  to  the  parties  for  this  national  election 
was  decided  on  the  numbers  obtained  in  the  1991  elections.  The  PRI 
receives  more  cash  than  all  the  rest  of  the  parties  put  together.  The  fact  that 
the  1991  elections  are  suspect  is  not  allowed  to  become  an  issue. 

Another  example  of  the  structural  imbalance  is  the  fact  that  previous 
mistrust  of  the  voter  lists  pushed  the  opposition  parties  to  try  to  audit  the 
lists.  The  critical  path  for  the  optimal  enrollment  suffers  greatly  as  a  result. 
The  voter  list  has  been  closed  six  months  prior  to  the  election,  before  the 
opposition  candidates  can  take  their  political  offer  to  the  people. 

•  Operant  conditioning  of  post  electoral  unrest 

The  rewards  obtained  by  civic  unrest  during  local  elections  as 
negotiations  negated  some  official  results  can  serve  as  a  nasty  incentive 
coming  August  21,  1994.  The  people  have  been  conditioned  to  block  roads 
and  take  to  the  streets  and  capture  public  buildings.  We  shall  see. 
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•  Internal  inconformity  within  the  PRI 

Due  to  the  mode  of  selection  of  new  official  candidate  the  unity  of  the 
PRI  has  suffered.  Blame  for  the  assassination  has  been  located  in  the  ruling 
party. 

•  Recent  appointments  in  the  official  party 

It  is  highly  disturbing  to  leam  that  Ignacio  Pichardo  Pagaza  was  called 
in  to  help  rescue  the  party  and  campaign  of  the  ailing  new  candidate,  Mr. 
Ernesto  Cedillo  and  that  he  should  accept  such  help.  Given  this  man's  record 
as  a  notorious  PRI  electoral  operative  in  the  Estado  de  Mexico  1991 
elections,  it  is  difficult  to  even  imagine  how  the  elections  will  be  kept  clean 
and  trouble  free. 

•  Nationwide  pattern  of  violence 

The  Chiapas  uprising  is  making  Mexicans  uneasy  in  a  way  that  was 
unknown  to  all. 

Banker's,  and  other  businessmen  have  suffered  from  a  wave  of  big 
ransom  kidnappings. 

The  PRI  candidate's  assassination  brings  anguish  to  a  society  that 
considered  itself  as  non-violent. 

Increased  bomb  threats  and  actual  bombings  have  taken  place.  This 
type  of  activities  were  unprecedented. 

Escalation  of  criminal  violence  is  seen  as  a  consequence  deriving  from 
the  heartless  economic  policies  followed  by  this  administration. 

•Climate  of  lack  of  credibility  and  suspicion 

As  many  as  75  percent  of  the  people  questioned  believe  that  the 
Colosio  assassination  will  remain  unsolved.  Almost  half  of  those  questioned 
think  the  government,  or  the  PRI  itself  ordered  the  crime. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  judging  merely  by  the  number  of  reforms  to  the 
Mexican  constitution  one  would  think  that  there  is  are  concerned  to  keeping  it  up 
to  date.  However,  the  changes  have  another  origin:  the  dosification  of  democracy. 

The  cycle  has  been  repeating  itself  with  alarming  consistency.  Elections,  uproar, 
new  leeislation  and  new  elections,  and  a  new  round  of  reforms. 
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The  cause  for  concern  is  that  the  reform  unrest  cycle  has  been  shortened 
dramatically.  It  used  to  be  one  reform  per  sexenio.  Now,  in  this  sexenio  there  have 
been  three  constitutional  reforms.  All  have  been  called  the  definite  and  final 
answers  to  allegations  of  fraud  but  fall  short  of  much  needed  change. 

What  all  this  means  is  very  simple.  If  democracy  is  a  journey  measured  in  miles, 
the  opposition  to  the  ruling  party  is  having  to  fight  for  every  inch  of  territory. 
Democracy  is  frst  of  all  cooperation  not  war. 

This,  in  essence,  is  the  current  state  of  affairs  concerning  the  elections  due  in 

August. 

Javier  Livas 
April  20th,  1994 
Washington,  D  C    ■ 
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Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Carios  Heredia.  I  am  a  Mexican  economisx,  formerly  with 
the  Mexican  Minisu7  of  Finance  and  now  woridng  with  the  Mexican  non-governmental 
coramtmity.  I  am  in  the  United  States  through  a  partnership  between  The  E)eveIopment  G.AP  and 
Equjpo  PL^BLO.  a  Mexican  NGO.  This  is  part  of  a  wider  rapprochement  between  citizen 
coalitions  promoting  justice  and  democratization  in  our  two  countries. 

Chairman  Torriceili,  Chairman  Lantos,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  both  and  your  staff  for 
inNitmg  me  to  testify  at  this  heanng.  Before  I  proceed  to  today's  subject.  Chairman  Torricelh, 
let  me  be  on  record  as  stating  that  while  I  respect  much  of  what  you  are  ffying  to  do  to  assist 
the  people  of  Latin  .America,  I,  as  many  Laun  Ainericans,  have  strong  resen-'ations  about  the 
policy  you  have  promoted  on  Cuba  and  that  I  strongly  favor  an  end  to  the  U.S.  trade  embargo 
on  that  country. 

The  niusion  of  FlectoraJ  Reform 

On  27  January  1994,  a  reform  package  emerged  from  talks  among  leading  political  parties 
about  how  to  respond  to  the  Zapatista  demands  for  democracy  in  Mexico.  The  reforms,  if 
implemented,  would  include  the  establishment  of  an  independent  authority  to  monitor  elections 
and  campaigns,  a  ban  on  the  use  of  government  funds  by  any  political  party  and  the  creation  of 
an  office  to  prosecute  suspected  "electoral  crimes".  The  package  also  mandatxis  fair  treatment 
for  all  political  parties  by  the  Mexican  media,  which,  all  sides  agree,  has  historically  skewed  its 
coverage  in  favor  of  the  Institutional  Revolutionary  Fany  (PRI).  Finally,  the  package  reduces 
campaign  spending  limits  from  USS220  million  per  presidential  candidate  to  US$43  million, 
roughly  USSl  per  registered  voter. 
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This  agreement  was  transformed  into  law  through  a  constitutional  amendment  that  was 
passed  by  the  Mexican  Congress  on  March  23,  the  very  day  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio  was  slain. 
As  pan  of  this  amendment,  the  composition  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Federal  Electoral 
Insutute  (IFE)  was  completely  overhauled,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  government  and  its  party 
would  no  longer  have  a  built-in  majority  when  votes  are  taken  in  the  top  election  board  of  the 
country. 

Furthermore,  it  is  expected  that  additional  reforms  will  be  adopted  in  the  current  session 
of  Congress,  which  began  on  Apnl  15.  In  principle,  there  should  be  much  to  celebrate:  for  the 
first  time,  all  the  major  parties,  including  the  ParT>'  of  the  Democratic  Revolution  (PRD),  have 
agreed  upon  the  rules  of  the  game  for  a  legitimate  election  on  August  21.  The  Colosio 
assassination  and  iis  aftermath,  however,  has  changed  the  picture.  The  government  is  immersed 
in  a  ver\'  severe  crisis  of  credibility,  and  the  majority  of  the  Mexican  people  think  that  a  clean 
and  credible  election  will  not  occur. 

What  is  causing  this  crisis  of  credibility?  In  Mexico,  we  have  become  accustomed  to  a 
succession  of  adminisuations  paying  lip  service  to  democracy  while  ramming  their  candidates 
into  office  without  any  respect  for  the  law.  What  we  have  witnessed  in  the  last  few  weeks  is 
again  empty  rhetoric  and  disrespect  for  the  law  on  the  pan  of  the  Salinas  Administration. 

Let  me  be  specific.  First,  only  three  days  before  the  new  law  was  passed,  a  gubernatorial 
elecuon  held  in  the  state  of  Morelos  was  ridden  with  fraud.  This  election  was  important  in  that 
many  saw  it  as  a  preview  to  how  the  .August  presidential  election  would  be  conducted,  .^d  yet, 
the  eJecuon  was  so  rigged  -  with  the  PRI.  of  course,  winning  by  a  landslide  --  that  people  could 
not  help  wondering  whether  it  makes  any  sense  to  put  beautiful  promises  of  clean  elections  on 
paper,  whUe  in  practice  what  prevails  is  blatant  disregard  for  the  law  and  absolute  impunity  for 
those  who  trespass  against  the  will  of  the  voters.  Chairman  Torricelli,  Chairman  Lantos:  the  PRI 
and  the  government  do  not  win  electjons,  they  steal  elections. 

Second:  the  investigation  into  the  assassination  of  Colosio  is  going  nowhere.  We've  seen 
a  public  fight  between  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Special  Prosecutor.  We've  wimessed  how 
the  latter  backu-acked  from  his  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  "concerted  action"  to  kill  the  PRI 
presidential  nominee,  which  contradicted  the  original  government  assertion  that  this  was  the  act 
of  a  crazed  individual.  We  were  told  that  local  PRI  officials  in  Tijuana  were  involved  in  the 
blling.  .Vow.  the  latest  twist  in  this  saga  is,  that  from  high  up  in  the  SaHnas  .Administradon,  a 
deliberate  leak  is  made  to  the  European  press,  promoting  the  theory  that  Fernando  Gutierrez 
Bamos,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  Government  in  the  fursi  four  years  of  the  Salinas 
Administration,  was  involved  in  the  assassination.  This  unsubstantiated  accusation  appears  to 
myself  and  to  many  other  observers  as  nothing  more  than  a  fight  at  the  top  of  the  political 
system,  between  officials  in  the  irmer  Salinas  circle  and  other  PRJ  members  outside  of  it.  This 
contradictory  informarion  only  bolsters  the  widely  held  suspicion  that  the  government  is  covering 
up  the  true  motives  for  the  assassination,  adding  to  the  entrenched  lack  of  credibility  of  judicial 
insdtutions.  This  is  hardly  a  healthy  climate  for  the  most  important  and  contested  electoral  race 
in  Mexico  since  1929. 
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Third:  one  of  ihe  elements  of  the  electoral-reform  package  is  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
government  money  lo  benefit  any  political  party.  This  week,  Proceso.  the  most  widely  read 
newsweekly  in  Mexico,  featured  a  front-page  story  on  how  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  Carlos  Hank 
Gonzilez  used  the  human  and  monetary  resources  of  his  office  to  muster  support  of  former 
Cabinet  Secretaries  to  the  candidacy  of  Ernesto  Zedillo,  in  a  full-fledged  "buy  me  an  election" 
operation.  1  submit  a  copy  of  a  full  page  ad  in  a  Mexico  City  daily  that  Hank  Gonzilez 
engineered,  and  a  copy  of  the  article  in  Proceso  to  be  included  in  the  record  of  this  hearing. 
Who  has  been  charged  for  this  illegal  use  of  resources?  Nobody.  Who  will  be  punished? 
Certauily  not  Secretary  Hank,  because  among  other  tasks,  he  is  in  charge  of  bringing  back  the 
"dinosaurs"  -  the  old  party  bosses  -  to  bolster  the  lackluster  Zedillo  campaign. 

Fourth:  the  law  allows  citizens  to  check  whether  their  name  is  included  correctly  in  the 
voter  registry  to  be  used  in  the  August  21  election.  This  exercise  is  technically  impossible 
because  not  enough  time  has  been  arranged  for  voters  to  do  it.  If,  in  the  thirty  day  period  when 
the  1,972  booths  throughout  the  country  will  be  open,  the  43  million  voters  wanted  to  check  their 
names  (at  the  rate  of  one  voter  per  minute,  for  ten  hours  each  day),  each  booth  would  only  be 
able  to  assist  600  voters,  for  a  total  of  35  million  voters.  What  are  the  other  eight  million 
supposed  10  do?  .\nd  even  if  this  flaw  is  corrected,  the  mere  verification  of  names  does  not 
ensure  that  the  registry  is  reliable,  because  verifying  names  does  not  mean  that  false  names 
"injected"  ui  the  list  are  removed.  This  has  been  a  key  problem  in  the  recent  sute  elections  in 
Yucatin  and  Moreios,  among  others. 

Fifth:  the  dialogue  for  peace  is  at  a  standstill  in  Chiapas.  Let  us  not  forget  thai  the 
promises  of  electoral  reform  were  a  result  of  that  peace  dialogue.  Now  the  government  wants 
us  to  believe  that  Chiapas  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  is  history,  despite  the  fact  that  there's  no  peace 
accord  yet.  The  prosp>ects  for  true  electoral  reform  are  bleak  now  that  the  peace  dialogue  is  at 
a  standstill  and  the  demand  for  true  democratization  is  not  being  heeded. 

So  what  is  the  reaction  of  Mexicans  to  these  latest  developments?  A  raixmre  of  fear  and 
indignation,  m  which  people  see  that  with  Zedillo  in  danger  of  losing  the  election,  the  PRI  and 
the  government  have  backtracked  even  on  the  rhetoncal  offers  of  the  Colosio  campaign  to  have 
a  framework  for  credible  elections.  As  Demetrio  Sodi  -  a  prominent  former  chair  of  the  Trade 
Committee  in  the  Mexican  House  of  Representatives,  who  left  the  PRI  when  Salinas  imposed 
Zedillo  as  Colosio's  successor  --  has  put  it,  "President  Salinas  fails  to  understand  the  historic  role 
he  must  play  m  the  upcoming  election;  he  is  behaving  as  President  of  the  PRI  and  not  of  Mexico, 
as  a  promoter  of  the  Zedillo  campaign,  putting  together  paid  ads  of  support,  and  not  as  an 
imparual  judge  of  uhe  process:  as  a  vote-getter  for  the  PRI  and  its  candidates,  through  the 
government's  and  Televisa's  programs,  instead  of  guaranteeing  equitable  conditions  of  fair 
electoral  competition"  (La  Jornada,  Mexico  City,  15  April  1994;  my  translation). 

And  yet  at  this  nme  in  history  Mexico  can  ill  afford  a  tainted  electoral  process,  not  only 
because  the  political  stability  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  but  the  whole  possibility  of  democratic 
governance  --  essential  for  nurtunng  the  economic  reforms  the  Salinas  Administration  has 
implemented  --  wiU  be  senously  imperiled  if  a  weak,  illegitimate  government,  following  an 
unclear  assossmauon  investigation,  is  ushered  into  office  come  December  IsL 
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Final  Observations 

I  offer  several  suggesiions  to  the  Mexican  auihoriiies,  and  at  the  end,  I  will  comment  on  the 
current  stance  of  the  Clinton  Administration  on  Mexico. 

1.  A  thorough,  independent  investigation  of  the  assassination  of  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio  Is 
urgently  needed,  if  the  widespread  cry  for  justice  from  Mexicans  from  all  walks  of  life  is  to 
be  heeded. 

2.  Beyond  an  electoral  reform,  a  new  political  agreement  is  needed  among  all  the  main  actors 
to  ensure  that  Mexico  will  have  a  true  transition  to  democracy.  This  pact  should  play  the 
same  role  that  the  Pacto  de  la  Moncloa  played  in  Spain:  to  make  sure  that  the  rules  of  the 
game  will  be  acceptable  to  everybody,  as  the  only  means  to  ensure  a  peaceful  transfer  of 
power.  Does  Carlos  Salinas  want  to  go  down  in  history  as  someone  whose  own  election  was 
clouded  with  fraud  and  then  left  office  amid  accusations  of  another  massive  fraud  to  impose 
his  successor  against  the  will  of  the  people?  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case.  This  time 
around  it  does  matter  how  you  become  president.  "On  the  job"  legitimization  is  no  longer 
an  option,  which  makes  the  need  for  such  an  accord  all  the  more  pressing. 

3.  In  line  with  Colosio's  pledge  that  international  observers  would  be  invited  to  monitor  the 
electoral  process,  the  government  of  Carlos  Salinas  should  formally  invite  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nauons  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  immediately  send  delegations  of  observers,  in  order  to  assess  the  quality  of  the 
process  as  a  whole,  well  ahead  of  election  day. 

4.  Finally,  the  Clinton  Adrainisiration  should  stop  pretending  that  there  is  not  a  serious  political 
crisis  in  Mexico.  The  Administration  has  chosen  to  play  the  game  of  the  ostrich  and  hide  its 
head  in  the  sand.  Beyond  Administration  rhetoric  that  what's  important  is  to  have  clean 
elecaons  independently  of  who  wins,  it  has  paid  only  lip  service  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 
They  have  chosen  to  suppon  what  could  be  labelled  as  "authoritarian  stability".  They  have 
chosen  to  maintain  the  long-standing  double  standard  whereby  Mexico  is  a  foreign  policy 
exempoon.  The  problem  is  that,  from  its  end,  the  Mexican  regime  can  no  longer  deliver  on 
this  quid-pro-quo  deal:  it  can  no  longer  guarantee  stabihty  in  Mexico. 

The  Clinton  Administration's  recent  $6  billion  swap  loan  to  the  Mexican  government  is 
being  seen  b>  many  -  mcluding  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Committee  -  as  yet  another 
attempt  at  bailing  out  the  one-pany  regime.  This  is  a  mistaken  approach,  because  it  ignores  the 
fact  Lhai  giving  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  to  the  65-year  old  regime  is  bound  to  fail.  As  a 
.Mexican  citizen,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  price  tag  was  for  the  above-mentioned  swap  loan. 
I  would  also  be  interested  in  knowmg  what  the  five-man  mission  the  State  Department  sent  to 
Chiapas  found  out,  in  what  way  is  the  FBI  cooperating  with  the  Mexican  government  to  clarify 
Colosio's  assa.<;sination,  and  what  other  intelligence  has  the  United  States  gathered  in  Mexico  in 
recent  months.  This  is  probably  too  much  to  ask,  but  we  in  Mexico  need  to  know  the  answers 
to  these  questions  for  the  sake  of  our  transition  to  true  democracy. 
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The  United  States  Government  says  it  wants  to  promote  democratization  in  the  hemisphere. 
I  must  say  that  I  senousJy  question  that  commitment,  given  current  U.S.  policy  towards  Haiti. 
If  the  PRI  and  the  Mexican  government  steal  the  August  election,  what  is  the  U.S.  Government 
going  to  do?  WiJI  they  still  invite  the  Mexican  govenunent  to  the  Miami  Hemispheric  Summit 
of  Democracies? 

Let  the  U.S.  government  side  instead  with  the  millions  of  Mexicans  who  hope  to  do  away 
with  one-pany  rule  and  help  the  political  system  catch  up  with  the  pluralism  of  the  country's 
civil  society  as  Mexico  moves  into  the  21st  century. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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MEXICO  UPDATE 

April  21,  1994 
produced  by  Equipo  PUEBLO 


The  uprising  in  Chiapas,  the  assassination  of  PRI  presidential  candidate  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio 
and  the  kidnapping  of  the  wealthy  banker  Harp  Helu  have  drastically  changed  the  Mexican 
political  landscape.  The  Mexican  political  system  is  experiencing  its  most  profound  crisis  since 
the  PRI  took  power  in  the  late  1920s  and  the  Mexican  people  are  mobilizing  and  demanding 
change.  With  this  as  a  backdrop  we  would  like  to  introduce  the  first  issue  of  the  MEXICO 
UPDATE.  The  MEXICO  UPDATE  is  an  attempt  to  synthesize  the  vast  quantity  of  news  and 
analysis  on  the  present  political  and  social  situation  in  Mexico.  The  UPDATE  will  come  out  at 
the  end  of  each  week  summarizing  the  weeks  events  and  including  information  about  social 
organizing  and  the  upcoming  elections.  This  issue  is  divided  into  9  sections:  Chiapas,  the  75th 
Anniversary  of  the  Assassination  of  Emiliano  Zapata,  Colosio's  Assassination,  Presidential 
Campaigns,  Citizen  Coalitions  for  Democracy,  International  Election  Observers,  Current 
Economic  Situation,  35th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  IDB  and  the  NAFTA.  The  length  and  content 
of  later  issues  will  vary  depending  on  the  week's  news,  though  certain  sections  such  as  those  on 
Chiapas,  Presidential  Campaigns,  and  the  Economic  Situation  will  appear  consistently. 
Comments  and  contributions  are  enthusiastically  welcomed  and  can  be  emailed  to 
pueblo<g)laneta. igc.apc.org  or  faxed  to  (525)672-7453. 


CHIAPAS 

The  first  round  of  negotiations  between  the  Zapatista  National  Liberation  Army  and  the  Mexican 
government  was  suspended  in  mid-March  upon  the  Zapatistas'  request  to  take  the  preliminary 
agreements  into  their  occupied  territory  for  consultation  with  their  popular  bases  of  support. 
However,  both  this  consultation  process  and  the  preliminary  agreements  are  threatened  by  the 
tense  climate  prevailing  in  the  region.  Peasant  land  occupations,  continued  nuiitarization  and 
a  backlash  against  peasants  on  the  part  of  cattle  ranchers  and  landholders  threaten  renewed 
violence.  Peasant  groups  have  occupied  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  (one  group  alone,  the 
Emiliano  Zapata  Proletariat  Organization  (OPEZ)  has  occupied  some  3,000  hectares  in  two 
municipalities)  provoking  cattle  ranchers  and  landowners  to  press  the  government  for  eviction. 
President  Salinas  met  with  local  landowners  who  have  been  affected  by  the  in\'asions  on  April 
19  and  has  promised  a  presidential  decision  within  a  week.  The  government  has  conceded  that 
they  underestimated  the  response  of  local  landowners  and  they  now  recognize  the  need  to 
integrate  them  into  the  negotiation  process. 

The  assassination  of  at  least  15  people  in  the  region  in  the  last  two  weeks  is  a  farther  example 
of  the  state  of  unrest.  In  addition,  expulsions  from  peasant  and  indigenous  communities  for 
political-religious  motives  have  continued  adding  to  the  number  of  displaced  people  since  the  war 
broke  out  on  January  1  of  this  year. 

According  to  the  EZLN,  the  assassination  of  the  PRI  presidential  candidate,  Luis  Donaldo 
Colosio,  could  also  effect  the  negotiations.  They  interpret  "the  government's  hard  Line"  in  the 
face  of  the  assassination  as  a  clear  demonstration  of  its  lack  of  commitment  to  democratization 
and  to  truly  attend  to  the  country's  problems,  including  those  of  the  indigenous  people  and 
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peasants  of  Chiapas.     In  a  Kccnt  interview  from  the  Chiapan  jungle  Marcos  charged  the 
government  with  using  the  assassination  as  an  excuse  to  attack  EZLN  strongholds. 


75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  EMIUANO  ZAPATA 

April  10,  1994  marked  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  the  revolutionary  hero 
EmiJiano  Zapata.  During  the  'Days  for  National  Liberation,  Zapata  Lives,"  the  name  given  to 
the  series  of  demonstrations  that  took  place,  thousands  of  peasants  and  indigenous  people 
throughout  Mexico  participated  in  acts  of  protest  such  as  taking  over  city  halls,  blocking  roads 
and  participating  in  marches.  More  than  25,000  people  from  a  wide  range  of  social  sectors  - 
indigenous,  peasant,  worker,  student,  union  and  jwpular  urban-  demonstrated  in  the  states  of 
Puebla,  Chiapas,  Oaxaca.  Jalisco,  Yucatan  and  Michoacan.  In  Mexico  City,  close  to  50,000 
people  marched  from  the  Monument  to  Child  Heroes  to  the  City's  central  plaza  repeating 
Zapata's  demand  for  "Land  and  Liberty"  75  years  ago.  The  objective  of  the  march  was  to 
demonstrate  popular  opposition  to  the  government's  neoliberal,  anti-peasant  program. 

A  focal  point  of  the  of  the  various  acts  was  the  need  to  reform  article  27  of  the  constitution 
which  originally  formed  Mexico's  system  of  communal  farmlands  but  was  reformed  by  Salinas 
to  facilitate  the  privatization  of  these  lands  following  the  implementation  of  the  NAFTA. 
Demonstrators  demanded  an  alternative  proposal  for  the  countryside,  one  similar  to  the  Plan  de 
Ayala  initiated  by  Zapata.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  march,  the  coalition  of  peasant  groups  made 
public  a  proposal  to  legally  modify  article  27  of  the  Mexican  Constitutions  which  they  named 
"Counter-reforms." 

At  the  rally  in  the  city  center  a  communique  from  the  Clandestine  Indigenous  Revolutionary 
Committee-General  Command  of  the  Zapatista  National  Liberation  Array  (EZLN)  was  read 
aloud.  It  said,  'The  President  of  the  Republic  lies  to  the  Mexican  people  saying  that  his  reforms 
to  article  27  of  the  constitution  reflect  the  spirit  of  General  Zapata.  The  supreme  government 
lies!  Zapata  will  not  die  for  decreed  arrogance.  The  right  to  land  for  those  who  work  it  is 
undeniable  and  the  cr>'  for  'Land  and  Liberty!"  continues  tirelessly  in  these  lands." 

Speaking  at  a  commemorative  event  in  the  state  of  Morelos,  President  Salinas  contradicted 
accusations  from  NGOs,  indigenous  organizations  and  the  EZLN  saying:  "Large  landholders  will 
not  reappear;  they  have  already  disappeared  from  the  history  of  our  country.' 


ASSASSINATION  OF  COLOSIO 

There  is  a  widespread  demand  for  the  government  to  shed  light  on  the  assassination  of  the  PRI 
presidential  candidate,  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio.  Almost  a  month  after  the  assassiiution,  the 
investigation  and  legal  processing  of  the  parties  charged  with  the  murder  are  fuU  of 
discrepancies.  The  official  conspiracy  hypothesis  seems  to  be  dissolving;  the  PRI  official  who 
hired  the  safety  guards  for  the  rally  in  Tijuana  has  been  let  go.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  two  shots  that  killed  Colosio  were  fired  from  the  same  gun.  The  national  weekly  magazine 
PROCESO  described  the  situation  as  follows:  '  The  Colosio  case:  dubious  investigation  with 
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incomplete  facts,  flagrant  contradictions  and  fialse  clues." 

the  Mexican  church,  political  parties  -irtcluding  the  Colosio  cofltingeftt  \h  Hit  PRI-  and  the 
majonty  of  citizen  groups  have  demanded  that  the  crime  be  solved  and  that  the  masterminds 
behind  it  be  punished,  whoever  they  are.  But  many  fear  that  the  tradition  of  dropping  or 
conveniently  forgetting  about  these  types  of  cases  without  satisfactorily  solving  them  will  be 
repealed,  as  was  the  case  with  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Posadas  Ocampo  in  Guadalajara  last 
year.  A  recent  poll  taken  by  the  national  daily  paper  REFORMA  revealed  this  distrtistful 
climate.  70%  responded  that  they  had  no  confidence  that  the  investigation  undersvay  would 
result  in  clear  answers.  In  response  to  a  question  about  who  participants  thought  was  behind  the 
assassination  71  %  said  the  PRI,  Colosio's  own  party.  Only  4%  believed  that  the  men  charged 
with  the  assas-.ination  were  working  alone. 

In  an  attempt  to  combat  this  widespread  distrust,  on  April  20  President  Carlos  Salinas  decided 
to  open  up  the  investigation  and  has  accepted  the  partidpation  of  a  citizen's  commission.  The 
members  of  the  commission  are:  Carlos  Payan  Velver,  director  of  the  newspaper  LA  JORNADA 
and  member  of  the  National  Human  Rights  Commission,  Fernando  Gomez  Mont,  deputy  for  the 
National  Action  Party  (PAN)  and  head  of  the  congressional  Justice  Commission,  Leonel  Godoy, 
Party  of  the  Democratic  Revolution  (PRD)  militant  and  ex-federal  deputy,  Agustin  Basave, 
federal  PRI  deputy  and  president  of  the  congressional  Commission  on  Border  Issues,  and  Agustin 
Santamarina  Vazquez,  Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Council  for  Businessmen. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGNS 

With  the  day  of  the  elections  just  four  months  away,  the  nine  presidential  candidates  have  begun 
to  accelerate  their  campaign  activities. 

The  new  PRI  candidate,  Ernesto  Zedillo,  initiated  his  campaign  amid  criticism  from  both  within 
and  outside  the  PRI  for  the  way  in  which  he  was  nominated  following  Colosio's  assassination. 
However,  a  group  of  influential  politicians,  headed  by  businessman  Hank  Gonzalez,  used  the 
offices  of  Lhc  Ministry  of  Agriculture  -over  which  he  currently  presides  as  secretary-  to  send  a 
fax  written  on  letterhead  stationary  asking  almost  100  politicians  to  sign  a  declaration  supporting 
Zedillo.  In  so  doing,  Hank  Gonzalez  committed  an  electoral  crime  as  stated  in  article  407  which 
iromcally  was  approved  on  the  same  day  that  Colosio  was  assassinated.  The  declaration  was 
published  on  April  12  in  almost  all  national  papers  with  a  cost  of  approximately  $9,400  each. 
Among  other  high-ranking  officials,  the  govemon  of  the  states  of  Puebla  and  Veracruz  and  five 
ambassadors,  who  should  by  defmition  represent  the  country  and  not  a  particular  political  party, 
signed  the  announcement. 

The  resignation  of  several-time  PRI  deputy  Demetrio  Sodi  de  la  Tijera  is  evidence  of  the  acute 
contradictions  within  the  PRI.  Sodi  de  la  Tijera  stated  that  the  internal  avenues  to  democratize 
the  PRI  had  been  closed  off.  A  few  days  later,  other  militant  Priistas  in  Chihuahua  and  other 
stales  resigned  from  the  PRI,  several  of  whom  have  since  officially  allied  themselves  with  the 
PRD  candidate,  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas. 
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Cardenas  seems  to  be  increasing  in  popularity,  having  more  clearly  occupied  a  central  political 
position  in  contrast  to  the  neoliberal  project  embodied  by  Zedillo.  Without  losing  popular 
support,  his  traditional  base  of  support,  Cardeoas  has  been  relatively  successfijl  in  allying  himself 
more  closely  to  the  business  sector  and  private  universities.  The  National  Action  Party  (PAN) 
candidate,  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cevallos,  has  visibly  fallen  into  third  place  in  all  polls. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  battle  of  the  polls  has  begun.  TTie  official  national  paper  EL  NACIONAL 
recently  published  the  following  results:  Zedillo  63%,  Cardenas  16%,  Cevallos  12%,  and  28% 
undecided.  Another  poll  taken  during  the  first  few  days  of  April  by  the  magazine  ESTE  PAIS 
gave  drastically  different  results:  Zedillo  34%,  Cardenas  24%,  Cevallos  16%,  ard  27% 
undecided. 


CITIZEN  COALITIONS 

0\er  300  citizen  and  civic  groups  announced  the  creation  of  the  Civic  Alliance-Observation  94, 
a  coalition  formed  to  assist  in  guaranteeing  fair  and  clean  elections  on  August  21.  The  alliance 
is  committed  to  overseeing  all  phases  of  national  election  observation.  The  new  group  is  headed 
by  the  country's  most  important  citizen  coalitions  and  organizations:  Convergence  of  Civil 
Organizations  for  Democracy  (Convergencia),  National  Agreement  for  Democracy  (ACUDE), 
Council  for  Democracy,  Mexican  Academy  for  Human  Rights,  the  Higher  Institute  of 
Democratic  Culture,  the  Rosenbleuth  Foundation  and  the  Citizens'  Movement  for  Democracy 
(MCD). 

The  Alliance  hopes  to  organize  some  13,000  volunteers  to  participate  in  electoral  observation 
efforts  10  begin  in  May.  Demetrio  Sodi  de  la  Tijera,  who  after  his  resignation  from  the  PRI 
declined  an  offer  to  run  as  a  senatorial  candidate  for  the  PRD,  has  opted  for  citizen  participation 
and  is  acting  as  one  of  the  .MlLance's  leaders. 

Within  the  Alliance  there  exists  a  clear  division  of  labor  in  accordance  with  the  different  groups' 
respective  experiences  in  one  or  another  aspect  of  election  observation.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
speciali2ation  will  make  it  easier  to  coordinate  efforts  among  so  many  groups.  The  Mexican 
Academy  for  Human  Rights  will  direct  its  efforts  to  monitoring  the  press  and  evaluating  its 
coverage  of  the  different  presidential  campaigns.  The  Rosenbleuth  Foundation  specializes  in  vote 
counting  and  will  work  with  the  Council  for  Democracy  in  this  area.  Convergencia,  a  group  that 
has  contributed  large  contingents  of  electoral  observers  to  almost  all  state  elections  during  the 
past  three  years,  will  coordinate  national  observen.  The  Citizen's  Movement  for  Democracy 
will  undertake  the  coordination  of  international  observers  who  will  be  coming  to  Mexico  during 
the  next  few  months. 


INTERNATIONAL  OBSERVERS 

The  group  United  States-Mexico  Alliance  for  Democracy  (U.S.-M.A.D.),  based  in  San  Antonio, 
TX,  is  organizing  groups  of  people  from  the  U.S.  to  come  to  Mexico  under  the  status  of 
witnesses  or  independent  international  observers  for  the  August  21  elections.  The  groups' 
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counterpart  in  Mexico  is  the  Permanent  Seminar  of  Border  and  Chicano  Studies. 

On  April  21,  1994  the  European  Parliament  will  discuss  an  urgent  resolution  on  Colosio's 
assassination.  The  initiative  proposes  sending  a  delegation  of  observers  to  the  elections  in 
Mexico. 

The  Mexican  government  has  not  decided  wbetber  it  will  invite  official  delegations  from  the 
U.N.  or  0.  A.S  to  observe  the  elections.  Sources  say  that  this  issue  will  be  addressed  in  the  next 
congressional  session.  However,  it  is  clear  that  whether  or  not  the  participation  of  international 
obser.ers  is  officially  approved  by  the  Cocgress,  independent  observers  will  be  coming  to 
Mexico  this  August  and  citizen  groups  ar?  making  preparations  to  educate  and  integrate  these 
foreign  observers  into  the  election  observatioo  process. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Although  President  Salinas  was  able  to  semi-control  the  financial  emergency  situation  which 
followed  Colosio's  assassination  by  hand-picking  Zedillo  as  his  replacement,  the  confidence  of 
investors  appears  not  to  have  recovered  conpletely.  According  to  official  stock  market  figures, 
$11  billion  were  taken  out  of  the  market  bet%-een  February  24  and  April  15.  The  Salinas 
Administration  is  trying  to  seem  uncooccmed  about  these  figures  and  assures  the  world  that 
Mexico  has  sufficient  monetary  reserves  to  face  these  problems  in  addition  to  the  confidence  of 
the  iniemalional  bank. 

The  unresolved  case  of  the  kidnapping  of  prominent  banker  Harp  Helu  is  further  cause  for 
insecurity  in  the  financial  sector.  The  ciicate  of  fear  and  uncertainty  among  foreign  investors 
was  reinforced  this  week  by  the  publication  of  a  picture  of  a  dishevelled  Helu  in  captivity  in  most 
national  newspapers. 

The  results  of  a  poll  on  Mexico's  economic  pro^^ects  taken  among  500  businessmen  assisting 
the  Congress  of  the  Americas  last  week  were  as  follows:  80%  considered  that  the  principal 
challenge  for  the  incoming  president  will  be  the  application  of  political  reforms.  94%  considered 
that  the  implementation  of  the  NAFTA  increased  possibilities  for  investment  and  expansion. 
59%  fell  that  the  Chiapas  uprising  would  have  do  affect  on  Mexico's  economic  prospects  and 
51%  answered  the  same  in  regard  to  Colosio's  assassination. 

35TH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  INTER-A2.1ERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  35th  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (IDB)  was  held  in 
Guadalajara  from  April  1 1-13.  Around  3,000  delegates  from  the  bank's  46-member  countries 
participated  in  the  meeting  including  bankers,  financial  authorities,  businessmen,  and 
representatives  from  international  organizations.  Many  feel  that  the  meeting  was  converted  into 
a  forum  for  Mexican  authorities  to  tell  the  worid  that,  despite  the  armed  uprising  in  Chiapas  and 
the  tragic  occurrences  of  the  last  few  months,  "there  is  nothing  going  on  here  in  Mexico." 
Salinas  strongly  defended  his  social  policy  reminding  participants  that  five  years  ago  for  every 
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peso  designated  to  social  spending,  three  pesos  went  to  pay  off  the  interest  on  the  debt.  Today, 
the  situation  is  reversed.  He  added  that  in  Mexico  social  spending  represents  more  than  half  of 
the  entire  budget. 

Pedro  Aspe,  Minister  of  Finance,  recogniied  that  the  Chiapas  uprising  and  Colosio's 
assassination  had  effected  expectations  for  economic  growth  this  year.  However,  he  quickly 
added  that,  "There  will  be  no  changes  in  nor  deviations  from  the  current  economic  policy.  The 
path  begun  over  the  last  few  years  is  the  right  one  and  the  one  that  all  Mexicans  want." 

The  meeting  concluded  with  important  results  for  the  institution.  Its  resources  have  been 
increased  by  $40,000,000,000  augmenting  the  bank's  total  assets  to  $101,000,000,000.  This 
increased  funding  in  addition  to  the  continent's  economic  integration  will  mean  increased  global 
presence  for  the  IDB.  A  final  positive  result,  especially  for  Latin  countries,  was  the  recognitioD 
of  the  need  for  industrialized  countries  to  put  less  conditions  on  bank  loans  to  developing 
countries. 


THE  NAFTA 

The  U.S.  will  investigate  the  first  labor  complaint  submitted  since  the  NAFTA  took  effect  on 
January  1 .  The  complaint  was  filed  by  the  Union  of  Electrical  Workers  (UE)  against  a  General 
Hectric  plant  in  Ciudad  Juarez  for  supposedly  firing  a  group  of  workers  who  were  trying  to 
organize  a  union.  A  source  in  the  National  Administration  Office  (NAO)  which  serves  as  a  link 
between  governments  and  institutions  within  the  NAFTA  reported  that  the  complaint  would  be 
Investigated  and  a  report  issued  within   120  days. 

The  Environmental  Commission  of  the  NAFTA  will  finally  be  formed  and  begin  functioning 
May  24,  1994  at  the  latest.  The  minsters  from  the  three  countries  will  name  the  executive 
director  and  15  members  who  will  make  up  the  Commission's  Committee  for  Public 
Consulution.  Mexican  government  sources  say  that  the  executive  directors's  first  project  will 
be  lo  design  the  economic  plan  to  finance  the  Environmental  Commission's  projects. 

Meanwhile,  Mexico  just  signed  a  preliminary  trade  agreemait  with  Costa  Rica  to  take  effect  in 
January  1995.  During  her  recent  visit  to  Mexico,  Nicaraguan  president  Violeta  Chamorro 
announced  that  Nicaragua  and  Mexico  would  begin  negotiations  for  a  similar  agreement  this 
month.  The  final  approval  of  the  free  trade  agreement  between  the  Group  of  Three  (Mexico, 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela)  has  been  delayed  due  to  disagreements  between  Venezuela  and 
Mexico  though  sources  say  that  the  negotiations  are  almost  concluded. 


Produced  by:  Ricardo  Hernandez,  Barbara  Pillsbury  and  Edith  Sanchez,  Equipo  Pueblo, 
Francisco  Field  Jurado  51,  Col.  Independencia,  Mexico  D.F.  03630;  tel:  (525)539-0015, 
fax:(525)672-7453. 
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TESTIMONIO  DE  CARLOS  HEREDIA 

Director  del  Programa  de  Diplomacia  Ciudadana  del  Equipo  PUEBLO 

e  Investigador  visitante  de  The  Development  GAP 

ante  el  Subcomite  de  Asuntos  del  Hemisferio  Occidental 

y  el  Subcomite  de  Seguridad  Internacional, 

Organizaciones  Internationales  y  Derechos  Humanos 

del  Comite  de  Asuntos  Exteriores 
de  la  Camara  de  Representantes  de  Estados  Unidos 


•LA  REFORMA  ELECTORAL  EN  MEXICO  " 

Washington.  D.C. 
20  de  abril  de  1994 


Bucnus  tardes.  Mi  nombre  es  Carlos  Heredia.  Soy  ciudadano  mexicano.  Soy  economista  y 
irabaio  per  als:unos  anos  en  la  Sccrotaria  de  Hacienda.  Hoy  irabajo  en  el  seno  de  la  comunidad 
dc  organismos  no  gubernameniales  (ONGs)  de  Mexico.  Estoy  en  Estados  Unidos  a  traves  de  un 
prourama  dc  iniercambio  entre  The  Development  GAP  y  el  Equipo  PUEBLO.  Este  iiitercambio 
OS  parte  de  un  proce.so  de  acercamienio  entre  coaliciones  ciudadanas  que  promovemos  la  justicia 
cconrimiea  y  la  democratizacion  en  nuesiros  dos  paises. 

Quiero  agradecer  en  primer  termino  tanto  al  Presidente  Torricelli  como  al  Presidente  Lantos 
y  a  sus  cquipos  de  trabajo  el  haberme  invitado  a  testificar  en  e.sta  audiencia.  Antes  de  abordar 
el  icma.  Presidente  Tomceli.  quiero  dejar  .sentado  que,  sin  dejar  de  valorar  el  irabajo  que  usted 
llcva  a  cabo  para  apoyar  a  los  pueblos  del  hemisferio,  yo,  como  muchos  a  lo  largo  de  America 
Latma.  tengo  tuertes  re.ser\'as  sobre  la  poli'tica  que  usted  ha  impulsado  respecto  a  Cuba,  y  estoy 
enlaiieamente  a  I'avor  de  que  .se  lermme  el  bloqueo  que  el  gobiemo  de  Estados  Unidos  ha 
impuesto  a  cse  pais. 

1:1  cspciismo  dc  la  rclorma  electoral 

HI  27  dc  cnero  se  Uego  a  un  "acuerdo  de  caballeros"  entre  las  principales  fuerzas  politicas 
de  Mexico,  para  rcsponder  a  la  demanda  de  democracia  en  el  pais.  Este  acuerdo  se  convinio  en 
lev  a  iravc.N  dc  una  rctorma  constitucional  aprobada  por  el  Congreso  el  23  de  marzo, 
prccisamcnic  cl  dia  en  que  I'uc  a.sesinado  Luis  Donaldo  Colcsio.  Se  espera  que  nuevas  reformas 
scan  jpiv'badas  en  cl  iran.scurso  de  la  .sesion  del  Congreso  programada  para  iniciarse  el  15  de 
ahril. 
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En  principio,  deberia  habcr  mucho  qu6  celebrar;  por  primera  vez,  las  principales  fuerzas 
poli'iicas  parcccn  habcr  acordado  la.s  rcgla-s  del  juego  para  asegurar  una  clecci6n  presidencial 
limpia  y  crcfble.  Sin  embargo,  el  asesinaio  de  Colosio  ha  nublado  el  panorama.  El  gobiemo  se 
encucntra  inmerso  en  una  muy  severa  cnsis  de  credibilidad  y  hay  un  gran  esceplicismo  respecio 
de  la  posihilidad  de  elecciones  limpia.s. 

Que  esia  causando  esia  crisis  de  credibilidad? 

En  primer  lugar,  .s61o  ires  di'as  antes  de  que  la  relbrma  constitucional  fuera  aprobada,  se 
Ilev6  a  cabo  la  eleccion  para  gobemador  en  el  estado  de  Morelos.  Hubo  tal  niimero  de 
irregulandades.  que  mucha  gente  se  pregunta  qu^  sentido  tiene  poner  bellas  promesas  de 
elecciones  limpias  en  el  papel,  mientras  que  en  la  practica  el  aparato  del  fraude  funciona  como 
de  costumbre,  con  total  impunidad  para  quienes  distorsionan  el  sentido  del  veto  popular. 
Presidente  Torricelli,  Presidente  Lantos;  el  PRI  y  el  gobiemo  de  Mexico  no  ganan  las  elecciones. 
Se  Ixs  roban.    Y  las  cosas  no  ban  cambiado  mucho  en  este  sentido. 

En  segundo  lugar,  la  investigacion  sobre  e!  asesinato  de  Colosio  no  es  creible.  No  faltan 
ra/.ones  para  estmiular  el  escepticismo  de  los  mexicanos  al  respecto.  Hemos  presenciado  un 
debate  no  resuelto  sobre  la  jurisdiccion  del  caso  y  a  que  autoridades  corresponde  investigarlo; 
luego,  una  contradiccion  publica  entre  el  Procurador  General  de  la  Republica  y  el  Investigador 
Especial;  mis  adelante,  la  hip6tesis  de  que  si  hubo  una  "acci6n  concertada"  para  malar  al  seiior 
Colosio,  para  luego  regresar  a  la  hipoiesis  original  de  que  el  asesinaio  fue  obra  de  un  sujeto 
desquiciado  que  aciuo  solo.  Luego  escuchamos  que  el  homicidio  fue  ideado  por  miembros  del 
PRI  en  Tijuana.  Y  ya  instalados  en  lo  in.s61ito,  lo  que  aparenta  ser  una  filtracion  deliberada  de 
alias  est'eras  gubemamentales  a  la  prensa  europea  nos  indica  que  el  ex-.secreiario  de  Gobemacion, 
Fernando  Gutierrez  Barrios,  .se  encuentra  implicado  en  el  homicidio.  Como  a  muchos 
mexicanos.  a  mi  esia  ultima  acu.sacion,  para  la  cual  no  se  ha  preseniado  prueba,  evidencia  o 
lundamenio  aiguno,  me  parece  el  resuliado  de  una  encamizada  pelea  en  las  alturas  del  sistema 
politico  mexicano,  entre  los  priistas  del  circulo  intimo  del  salinismo  y  otros  priistas  fuera  de 
dicho  circulo. 

Esia  sene  de  versiones  se  presta  a  una  mayor  confusion,  y,  a  falta  de  informacion  creible, 
alimcnian  la  sospecha  de  que  alguien  esia  tratando  de  encubrir  la  verdad  .sobre  el  asesinato  de 
Coli>sio.  Por  supuesio  que  esta  atmosfera  no  ayuda  a  aumeniar  la  muy  deteriorada  credibilidad 
dc  la  adminisiracion  de  ]usticia  en  Mexico,  y  dificilmente  constituye  un  clima  adecuado  para  la 
elcccum  mas  importante  en  Mexico  desde  1929. 

En  lercer  lugar.  a  pesar  de  que  se  acaban  de  aprobar  en  la  mds  reciente  reforma  una  serie 
de  di.sposiciones  para  prohihir  y  casiigar  el  uso  ilegal  de  recursos  piiblicos  para  apoyar  a  partidos 
o  candidauis,  csia  .semana  nos  enieramos  por  la  revista  Proceso  del  amplio  operativo  desplegado 
por  cl  .Sccreiario  de  Agricullura.  Carlos  Hank  Gonzalez,  para  concitar  apoyos  al  candidaio  del 
PRI.  cl  sciior  Zedillo,  entre  aniiguos  miembros  de  los  gabinetes  presidenciales  de  los  iiltimos 
cuairo  gohiernos.  A  quien  ,se  va  a  casiigar  en  este  caso?  Ciertamente  no  al  sefior  Hank,  porque 
csia  muy  ocupado  en  asegurar  el  reiomo  de  los  "dinosaurios"  para  que  apoyen  al  .seiior  Zedillo. 
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En  cuario  lugar.  el  IFE  organize  una  campana  para  que  los  ciudadanos  verifiquen  su 
correcta  inscripcion  en  las  listas  nominales.  Pero  surge  un  problema:  el  plazo  dado  para  tal 
cjcrcicio  s61o  alcanzaria.  suponiendo  que  a  cada  elector  le  tome  un  minuto,  para  que  35  millones 
de  votantes  Ueven  a  cabo  la  verificacion.  Qu6  pasa  entonces  con  los  otros  ocho  millones? 
Adcmas,  dicho  ejercicio  no  resuelve  el  problema  de  los  nombres  falsos  "inyectados"  en  el  padron, 
problema  que  se  ha  preseniado  recurreniemente  en  las  elecciones  de  estado  de  Mexico,  Yucatan 
y  Morclos. 

En  quinto  lugar,  la  demanda  de  una  autentica  reforma  electoral  surgio  de  la  presion 
ciudadana  para  una  solucion  al  contlicto  en  Chiapas.  A  pesar  de  que  se  nos  quiso  hacer  creer 
que  ya  habi'a  un  acuerdo  de  paz,  el  hecho  es  que  el  dialogo  por  la  paz  se  encuentra  estancado  y 
que  el  clamor  por  democracia  ha  sido  desatendido. 

Para  abundar  en  lo  ya  dicho.  en  palabras  de  Demetrio  Sodi,  "El  pressidnete  Salinas  sigue 
sin  cntcnder  el  papel  historico  que  le  toca  jugar  en  los  actuales  procesos  electorates;  sigue 
actuando  como  presidente  del  PRI  y  no  de  Mexico,  como  promoter  de  la  campana  de  Zedillo, 
organi/.ando  desplegados,  y  no  como  juez  imparcial  del  proceso;  tratando  de  captar  votos  para 
el  PRI  y  su  candidate,  a  travds  de  los  programas  del  gobiemo  y  de  Televisa,  en  lugar  de 
garantizar  condiciones  equitalivas  de  competencia...  El  colapso  es  inminente  si  el  presidente 
Salinas  sigue  sin  entender  la  responsabilidad  que  tiene  como  jefe  de  la  nacion  y  le  sigue 
apostando  a  que  el  candidate  del  PRI  gane  a  como  de  lugar"  ("A  126  di'as  de  la  eleccion".  La 
Jornada,  15  de  abril  de  1994). 


Ohsorvaciones  finales 

Prcsento  a  continuaci6n  algunas  sugerencias  a  las  autoridades  mexicanas,  asi  come  una  serie  de 
cemcntanos  a  la  posicion  que  sobre  Mexico  ha  temado  la  Administracion  Clinton. 

1 .  Es  urgcnte  una  investigaci6n  profunda  e  independiente  sobre  el  asesinato  del  senor  Colosio, 
si  se  ha  de  aiender  el  clamor  por  que  se  haga  justicia  que  la  gran  mayoria  de  los  mexicanos 
homos  expresade. 

2.  Mds  alld  de  una  nueva  reforma  electoral,  necesitamos  en  Mexico  un  acuerdo  politico  para 
quo  lodas  las  partes  acepten  las  reglas  del  juego  para  una  eleccion  legitima  y  una 
iransmision  del  poder  pacifica.  Quiza  deberia  ser  come  el  Pacte  de  la  Moncloa,  que  en 
Espafia  permitio  el  desmantelamiento  de  la  dictadura  franquista  para  dar  pase  a  una 
transicion  civilizada  a  la  democracia. 

.^.  Para  honrar  el  ofrecimienie  hecho  per  el  senor  Colosio  en  el  sentido  de  que  invitaria  a 
(ihscrvadores  mtemacionales  a  Mexico  para  el  precese  electoral  en  curse,  el  Presidente 
Salinas  dcben'a  invitar  al  Secretario  General  de  Naciones  Unidas  y  al  Secretarie  General 
dc  la  OEA  a  enviar  delegaciones  de  observadores  a  Mexico. 
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4.  Finalmcnte,  el  gobiemo  del  Presidenie  Clinton  haria  bien  en  dejar  de  apostarle  al 
autoritansmo  con  esiabilidad,  entre  otras  cosas  porque  su  contrapane  en  Mexico,  el  regimen 
que  durante  65  anos  ha  monopolizado  el  poder  politico,  ya  no  es  garaniia  de  estabilidad. 

El  gobiemo  esiadunidense  dice  que  quiere  apoyar  a  los  procesos  de  democratizaci6n  en  el 
hemisferio  occidental.  Yo  no  veo  claro  este  compromiso  en  el  caso  de  Haiti',  pais  en  el  que  la 
poli'tica  ostadunidense  de  apoyo  a  la  democratizaci6n  ha  fracasado.  Tampoco  lo  veo  claro  en  el 
caso  de  Mexico. 

Para  ser  consisiente  con  la  poli'tica  que  dice  promover,  el  gobiemo  estadunidense  deberia 
poncrsc  del  lado  de  los  millones  de  mexicanos  que  nos  esforzamos  por  poner  fin  al  rdgimen  de 
partido  de  Estado  y  por  que  el  sistema  politico  se  ponga  al  di'a,  acorde  con  una  sociedad  civil 
plural  y  diversa.  al  liempo  que  Miixico  se  prepara  para  ingresar  al  siglo  XXI. 

Muchas  gracias. 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  BAILEY 

Professor  of  Government  and  Acting  Director 

Center  for  Latin  American  Studies 

Georgetown  University 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C. 

20  April  1994 

Electoral  Reform  in  Mexico 

Credible  national  elections  on  21  August  1994  are  critical  to 
the  future  success  of  the  Mexican  government.  Given  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  coping  with  the  consequences  of  economic  reform, 
the  next  government  will  need  legitimacy  that  clean  elections  can 
provide,  in  order  to  govern.  Also,  democratic  governability  in 
Mexico  is  a  critical  foreign  policy  interest  of  the  United  States, 
not  because  of  some  abstract  preference  for  democratic  neighbors, 
but  rather  because  the  Clinton  administration's  policy  in  Latin 
America  rests  on  the  premise  that  free  markets  create  free 
societies.  In  this  respect,  the  present  administration  maintains 
a  central  tenet  of  preceding  Republican  administrations.  Mexico 
has  been  the  regional  leader  in  undertaking  extraordinary  measures 
in  stabilization  and  structural  adjustment.  If  a  democratic 
opening  fails  to  materialize  in  August,  the  U.S.  hemispheric  policy 
will  be  jeopardized.  Certainly  the  road  to  the  Hemispheric  summit 
scheduled  for  December  of  this  year  will  be  much  rockier. 

Presidential  successions  in  Mexico  are  typically  complicated 
and  somewhat  volatile.  This  is  because  of  the  enormous  power 
concentrated  in  the  presidency  and  the  system's  sacred  rule  of  a 
single  six-year  term,  with  no  reelection.  Interests  that  have  lost 
out  during  the  preceding  six  years  come  forth  in  full  force  during 
the  succession  in  order  to  influence  the  process  and  to  regain 
clout.  This  particular  succession  has  been  especially  traumatic, 
however,  and  recent  events  have  multiplied  the  usual  degree  of 
uncertainty.  The  murder  of  Cardenal  Posadas  in  June  1993  in  broad 
daylight  at  the  Guadalajara  airport  was  followed  by  the  roller 
coaster  ride  of  the  NAFTA  approval  in  November.  Then  in  January 
1994  a  guerrilla  insurgency  erupted  in  the  southernmost  state  of 
Chiapas.  This  was  followed  soon  after  by  the  kidnapping  of  a 
prominent  banker.  And  the  most  travimatic  event  by  far  was  the 
murder  of  the  official  party's  presidential  candidate  on  March  in 
Tijuana,  Baja  California.  To  put  it  mildly,  these  are  not  normal 
times,  nor  is  this  a  typical  succession. 

The  August  elections  hold  out  the  possibility  of  a 
transition  to  competitive  democracy.   Clean  elections  can  also 
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contribute  to  the  consolidation  of  economic  reform.  The 
transition,  however,  is  by  no  means  assured.  The  central  point  of 
my  comment  is  that  past  elections  in  Mexico  have  been  marked  by 
irregularities  and  controversy.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  August  elections  will  be  completely  uneventful.  Due  to  its 
historical  baggage  of  manipulating  elections,  the  Mexican 
government's  handling  of  the  elections  will  be  challenged.  At  the 
same  time,  foreign  involvement  in  a  sovereign  (not  to  mention 
sensitive)  process  is  especially  delicate.  Therefore,  what  is 
rec[uired  are  mechanisms  and  procedures  that  can  render  a  fair 
verdict  about  the  overall  credibility  of  the  election  and  that  are 
acceptable  to  the  Mexican  government  and  to  public  opinion. 

Dynamic  of  Change  in  the  1980 's  and  1990 's 

Somewhat  similar  to  Taiwan  and  Soi^th  Korea,  the  Mexican 
government  since  the  mid  1980s  has  put  economic  restructuring  ahead 
of  political  reform.  The  logic  was  to  administer  first  the  strong 
medicine  of  stabilization  and  structural  adjustment  in  hopes  that 
positive  results  would  create  specific  constituencies  as  well  as 
diffuse  support  for  continued  reform  (and  thus  for  the  government) . 
With  new  bases  of  support,  a  political  opening  of  some 
indeterminate  scope  might  be  attemped.  It  would  be  guided  and 
controlled  from  above  by  a  government  strengthened  by  success  in 
restoring  sustainable  economic  growth;  and,  in  turn,  economic  well- 
being  would  cushion  demands  for  political  change. 

Obviously,  the  reality  was  much  more  complex  that  this  simple 
logic  suggests.  Mexico's  governing  coalition,  as  assembled  in  the 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (PRI) ,  the  central  executive 
branch  and  state  and  local  governments,  is  a  dynamic  collection  of 
different  tendencies  and  preferences.  Some  currents  appeared 
committed  to  significant  reform;  others  marked  time  or  worked  to 
oppose  change;  still  others  were  genuinely  ambivalent  about  the 
uncertainties  of  real  democracy.  In  short,  the  government's 
political  project  was  much  vaguer  than  its  economic  agenda, 
providing  arguments  for  those  who  predicted  the  emergence  of  a 
modernized  form  of  presidential  authoritarianism  as  well  as  for 
those  who  detected  significant  advances  toward  democracy. 

Similarly,  the  major  opposition  parties  pursued  complex 
strategies.'  The  National  Action  Party  (PAN)  came  under  the 
control  of  a  faction  of  pragmatic  negotiators.  For  example,  PAN's 
presidential  candidate,  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cevallos,  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  party's  pragmatic  bloc.  With  a  bare  majority  won  in 
the  1988  elections,  the  PRI  needed  PAN  support  in  the  Federal 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  order  to  pass  constitutional  amendments 
needed  for  economic  and  fiscal  legislation.   PANista  leaders  used 


'   There  are  a  number  of  minor  parties,  but  time  constraints 
prevent  their  consideration  here. 
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the  party's  leverage  in  the  legislature  to  win  concessions  for 
fairer  electoral  rules  at  the  federal  level-  The  strategy  of 
pragmatic  negotiation  created  tensions  within  the  party,  with  some 
factions  opposing  cooperation  on  grounds  of  principle  and  others 
claiming  that  the  party  leadership  should  have  held  out  for  better 
deals  from  the  majority  PRI.^ 

PANistas  also  used  demonstrations  and  varieties  of  protest 
tactics  in  various  state  and  local  elections,  gaining  concessions 
in  several  instances.  Good  examples  are  the  gubernatorial 
elections  in  the  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Guanajuato,  where 
the  central  government  overruled  PRI  victories.  To  be  expected,  the 
government's  willingness  to  negotiate  with  opposition  parties  about 
electoral  outcomes  created  an  almost  Pavlovian  response:  opposition 
parties  came  to  focus  as  much  on  post-electoral  negotiations  as  on 
the  rules  and  procedures  for  the  elections  themselves. 

In  contrast  to  pragmatic  negotiation,  the  dominant  faction  of 
the  Party  of  Democratic  Reform  (PRD)  has  followed  a  course  of 
opposing  incremental  reforms.  In  a  general  strategic  sense,  the 
party  has  placed  its  bet  on  the  overall  failure  of  the  government's 
economic  reform  project.  For  a  time,  the  maximalist  wing  of  the 
party — led  by  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas — refused  even  to  recognize  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Salinas  government.  And  the  clear  symptoms  of 
official  fraud  in  the  1988  presidential  elections  gave  basis  to  his 
position.  By  and  large  the  cardenista  wing  of  the  party  has 
refused  to  endorse  the  results  of  the  various  rounds  of  negotiation 
on  electoral  reform.  This  intransigence  makes  tactical  sense  in 
that  the  PRD  could  benefit  from  whatever  advances  were  made,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  could  retain  the  option  to  denounce  elections 
as  unfair  and  thus  position  itself  for  post-electoral  negotiations. 
Also,  there  may  be  a  significant  bloc  of  PRD  rank  and  file  who 
genuinely  believe  that  their  leaders  should  not  negotiate  with  the 
government. 

The  danger  of  this  position  is  that  the  PRD  might  lose  its 
credibility  if  an  electoral  reform  package  won  support  from  the 
other  parties  and  from  informed  public  opinion.  In  fact,  a  divison 
has  developed  within  the  PRD  with  respect  to  accepting  the  result 
of  the  March  1994  reform  negotiations.  On  a  key  vote,  the  party's 
congressional  delegation  split  19  to  16  in  favor. 

The  PRD's  future  role  in  democratic  governability  is  critical. 
I  would  stress  that  one  of  the  key  requisites  for  a  successful 
democratic  opening  is  the  incorporation  into  competitive  politics 
of  a  center-left  party.  The  continued  marginalization  of  the  PRD, 


^  The  strategy  also  created  tensions  with  other  opposition 
parties,  as  the  PAN  put  cooperation  with  government  ahead  of 
cooperation  in  forming  a  united  front  to  force  more  significant 
concessions  on  electoral  reform. 
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whether  self-imposed  or  imposed  by  government,  represents  a  grave 
threat  to  future  political  stability. 

Oversimplified  in  this  way,  the  dynamics  of  change  appear 
rather  too  logical  and  calculated.  I  would  underline  the  problems 
of  poor  information  and  high  uncertainty  in  trying  to  assess  party 
strength  and  strategy.  Public  opinion  polling  is  still  in  its 
relative  infancy,  and  results  must  be  read  skeptically.  Past 
voting  tendencies  offer  something  of  a  benchmark,  but  they  too  are 
subject  to  varieties  of  distortion.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
though,  that  the  Mexican  political  system  is  quite  dynamic  and  that 
considerable  change  has  been  registered  since  the  1977  reforms. 

With  this  as  background,  what  might  one  say  about  the 
electoral  reforms  to  this  point?  My  own  position  is  that  a  level 
playing  field  in  electoral  politics  must  await  a  credible 
separation  of  the  PRI  from  the  government.  There  are  simply  too 
many  advantages,  both  subtle  and  blatant,  that  the  PRI  enjoys  from 
its  favored  position.  Rather  than  focusing  on  narrow  legal  issues, 
a  more  useful  way  to  think  about  the  reform  process  is  that  it 
provides  forums  for  ongoing  negotiations  between  government  and 
opposition  parties.'  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
sequence  of  electoral  reforms  since  1977,  and  the  reform  package 
currently  being  considered  in  the  Mexican  legislature  offers  the 
possibility  of  credible  elections.  Especially  noteworthy,  I  think, 
are  improved  access  by  opposition  parties  to  the  voter  registry, 
progress  in  making  the  election  bureaucracy  more  independent  from 
the  executive  branch  and  more  professional  in  conduct,  and  the 
introduction  of  quick  counts.  The  package  does  not,  however, 
guarantee  clean  elections  by  any  means. 

Stress  Points  in  the  Current  Context 

Despite  improvements,  achieving  credible  elections  will  prove 
difficult.  This  is  because  various  interests  may  be  served  by 
complicating,  or  even  sabatoging,  electoral  processes.  Let  me 
sketch  quickly  what  two  of  these  interests  might  look  like,  before 
suggesting  some  guidelines  for  U.S.  policy. 


'  A  helpful  overview  is  Electoral  Reform  in  Mexico  (Atlanta, 
The  Carter  Center  of  Emory  University,  Occasional  Papers  Series, 
IV,  No.  1,  November  1993).  By  and  large  opposition  parties  have 
used  new  mechanisms  created  by  electoral  reforms  as  opportunities 
to  pressure  the  central  government  to  negotiate  pragmatic 
concessions.  For  a  fascinating  discussion  about  how  new  electoral 
institutions  become  forums  for  negotiation  and,  at  the  same  time, 
take  on  a  life  of  their  own,  see  Todd  A.  Eisenstadt,  "Evaluating 
Formal  and  Informal  Constraints  on  the  Independence  of  Mexico's 
Federal  Electoral  Tribunal,"  (Preliminary  version  of  a  paper 
presented  at  the  Latin  American  Studies  Association  XVIII 
International  Congress,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  11  March  1994). 
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(1).  "Strategic  Negotiation."  It  may  serve  the  interests  of 
one  or  more  opposition  parties,  or  factions  within  opposition 
parties,  if  the  elections  are  seen  to  be  fraudulent.  In  its 
pragmatic  version,  as  suggested  above,  such  a  circumstance  allows 
some  parties  to  exercise  more  power  in  post-election  negotiations 
than  their  real  vote  count,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  give  them. 
This  sort  of  negotiation  would  represent  the  logical  extension  to 
the  national  level  of  practices  long  employed  at  the  local  level, 
and  which  were  extended  more  recently  to  state  gubernatorial 
elections. 

Beyond  pragmatism,  there  is  a  kind  of  "radical  maximalist" 
variation  on  this  position:  some  interests  will  hope  that  the 
agitation  created  by  real  or  alleged  fraud  may  provide  the 
detonator  to  set  off  mass  movements  that  will  topple  the 
government.  Some  radical  maximalists  are  genuine  democrats,  who 
believe  that  real  reform  is  unlikely  to  come  from  above  and  that 
popular  agitation  is  needed  to  create  democracy;  other  radicals, 
however,  seem  more  focused  on  the  fall  of  the  PRI  regime  itself. 

(2).  "Rational  Survival."  Apart  from  opposition  parties, 
the  PRI  will  very  likely  encounter  problems  with  some  of  its  own 
elements.  For  example,  the  PRI ' s  presidential  candidate  may 
advocate  clean  elections;  but  such  a  position  may  seem  a  bit 
detached  and  academic  to  a  PRI  mayoral  candidate  locked  in  a  tough 
contest  in  a  competitive  municipality.  Also,  candidates  drawn  from 
the  traditional  sectors  of  the  party,  especially  those  from 
organized  labor,  may  have  problems  winning  in  certain  electoral 
districts.  They  may  be  tempted  to  resort  to  old  techniques  to 
assure  victory.  And  the  list  of  proscribed  practices  has  been 
expanded  and  codified  by  recent  reforms. 

Even  more  problematic,  PRI  officials  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  will  be  urged  to  deliver  the  maximum  vote  possible  in  order 
to  assure  a  win  for  their  presidential  candidate.  Their  task  has 
been  complicated  by  the  loss  of  presidential  candidate  Luis  Donaldo 
Colosio,  whose  campaign  had  begun  to  gather  momentum  at  the  time  of 
his  assassination.  Colosio's  replacement,  Ernesto  Zedillo,  may 
prove  to  be  less  popular,  thus  putting  more  pressure  on  the  party 
machinery  to  generate  votes.  In  mobilizing  the  vote,  some  party 
leaders  may  turn  a  blind  eye  to  illegal  practices.  In  the  past, 
selected  rural  districts  have  provided  the  so-called  "green  vote" 
that  the  PRI  has  needed  in  order  to  assure  a  comfortable  margin. 

In  short,  the  August  elections  will  bring  together  groups  who 
are  hoping  for  fraud  with  groups  who  are  willing — or  feel 
compelled — to  provide  it.  These  rather  predictable  sources  of 
problems  will  be  recorded  by  Mexican  election  observers  and  amply 
covered  in  the  Mexican  and  international  media.  Also,  whether  or 
not  the  Mexican  congress  works  out  mechanisms  to  permit  foreign 
observers  for  the  August  election,  hundreds  will  come  anyway. 
These  visitors,   be  they  official  or  private,   may  aggravate 
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tensions.  This  is  especially  so  if  the  foreigners  arrive  a  day  or 
so  before  the  election,  without  sufficient  orientation,  and  use  as 
their  guide  their  own  national  experience.  Also,  some  foreign 
observers  may  be  perceived  as  following  clearly  partisan  agendas. 
To  be  expected,  the  issue  of  foreign  observers  rankles  on  Mexican 
nationalism.  Nationalist  sensitivities,  in  turn,  can  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  anti-democrats. 

Complicating  these  "stress  points"  are  two  additional  factors. 
First,  the  assassination  of  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio  delivered  a 
stunning  blow  to  public  confidence,  as  indeed  might  have  been  the 
intention.  The  investigation  of  the  crime  is  underway,  and  the 
result  could  come  at  any  time.  One  can  only  imagine  the  impact  if 
a  broader  conspiracy  is  uncovered  linking  the  murder  to  a 
particular  political  faction  or  party.  Second,  the  peasant 
insurgency  in  Chiapas  is  temporarily  in  remission;  negotiations 
have  been  halted  to  permit  time  for  consultations.  If  the 
insurgency  again  erupts,  or  if  the  guerrilla  group  is  linked  to  a 
party  or  faction,  the  results  will  affect  the  electoral  process. 

In  sum,  a  number  of  factors  are  hovering  over  the  context  and 
could  complicate  a  clean  and  credible  election  this  August.  In  my 
view,  these  circumstances  underline  the  need  for  mechanisms  that 
can  draw  a  fair  and  reasoned  judgment  whether  the  overall  result  is 
clean  and  credible. 

Guidelines  for  U.S.  Policy 

I  should  not  have  to  stress  the  point  that  Mexico  is  unique, 
that  we  are  not  discussing  some  Caribbean  micro-state.  With  an 
area  of  over  600,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  more  than  82 
millions,  Mexico  is  distinctive  in  its  size  and  complexity.  The 
August  elections,  for  example,  will  involve  some  300  federal 
electoral  districts,  almost  2,400  municipalities,  and  nearly  90,000 
precincts.  Population  growth  and  urbanization  have  brought  rapid 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  electorate.  Further,  the 
political  system  is  complex  and  sophisticated.  Finally,  the  2,000- 
mile  shared  border  with  the  U.S.  means  that  Mexican  political  life 
spills  immediately   over  into  this  country. 

As  I  have  tried  to  show,  the  August  elections  will  take  place 
in  a  difficult  context,  and  much  rides  on  their  credibility.  The 
U.S.  government  can  contribute  to  success,  I  believe,  by 
formulating  its  policies  within  certain  guidelines. 

(1).  The  public  message  should  be  clear.  The  United  States 
government  supports  the  democratic  reform  project  currently 
underway  in  Mexico.  Further,  the  U.S.  government  will  accept  and 
recognize  whichever  candidate  emerges  victorious  from  free  and  fair 
elections. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  Administration's  message 
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be  unambiguous,  because  one  senses  that  Nongovernmental 
Organizations  will  play  some  role  in  U.S.  policy-making  with 
respect  to  democracy  and  human  rights.  The  various  statements  and 
actions  of  the  NGOs  should  not  be  confused  with  U.S.  official 
policy. 

(2)  .  In  promoting  democracy,  the  U.S.  should  act  in  a 
multilateral  fashion  in  the  context  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and/or  the  United  Nations.  One  of  the  implications  of  this 
guideline  is  that  foreign  involvement  in  the  elections  will  come  at 
the  invitation  of  and  under  terms  negotiated  with  the  Mexican 
government.  Such  a  policy  will  go  far  in  allaying  nationalist 
fears  about  U.S.  intervention.* 

(3)  .  The  mechanisms  of  election  monitoring,  whatever  form 
they  take,  should  be  assembled  quickly,  in  the  next  few  weeks,  in 
order  to  provide  assurances  that  the  pre-balloting  preparations  are 
done  fairly  and  to  investigate  complaints  raised  before  election 
day  itself. 

(4)  .  Most  obviously,  the  paramount  role  in  monitoring 
elections  should  be  handled  by  Mexican  private  citizens  and  NGOs. 
Any  U.S.  role  should  be  part  of  a  multilateral,  complementary  role. 

If  credible  elections  in  Mexico  is  the  goal,  the  issue  of 
Mexican  sovereignty  remains  central.  As  one  Mexican  colleague  put 
the  point  to  me,  "If  indeed  the  transition  to  democracy  is  the 
watershed  event  in  Mexican  politics,  the  transition  to  respect  for 
Mexico's  sovereignty  will  be  the  watershed  event  in  U.S. -Mexican 
relations. " 


*  Nationalist  sensitivities  go  far  beyond  PRI -government 
circles.  See  Jose  Antonio  Crespo,  Observadores  internacionales:  la 
percepcion  cuidadana  en  Mexico  (Mexico,  CIDE,  Documento  de  Trabajo 
3 ,  December  1992) . 
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"Electoral  Reforms  in  Mexico" 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  August  21  elections  in  Mexico  will  be 
crucial  ones,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
status  of  electoral  reforms  for  those  elections.  At  the  Carter 
Center,  I  work  with  the  Council  of  Freely-Elected  Heads  of 
Government,  an  informal  group  of  23  former  and  current  leaders  from 
throughout  the  hemisphere  chaired  by  former  President  Jimmy  Carter. 
The  Council  has  worked  with  Mexicans  and  monitored  the  electoral 
process  over  the  last  three  years. 

Let  me  first  describe  what  we  have  done  in  Mexico.  Second,  I 
will  discuss  the  status  of  the  electoral  reforms.  And  finally,  I 
will  suggest  what  remains  to  be  done  to  ensure  that  the  Mexican 
people  have  confidence  that  they  will  have  an  honest  election. 

The  Council  of  Freely-Elected  Heads  of  Government  in  Mexico 

The  Council  has  monitored  elections  in  eight  countries  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  over  the  last  five  years.  Mexicans 
have  participated  in  our  delegations  to  Haiti,  Guyana,  and 
Paraguay.  In  July  1992,  Mexican  civic  groups  invited  the  Council 
to  send  a  small  team  to  observe  their  work  in  monitoring  the 
gubernatorial  elections.  Then  in  November  1992,  we  invited 
Mexicans  from  the  three  major  political  parties  and  the  civic 
groups  to  observe  the  U.S.  presidential  elections  in  the  State  of 
Georg la . 

In  September  1993,  I  was  a  member  of  a  small  international 
group  that  travelled  to  Mexico  to  analyze  the  electoral  reforms 
being  debated  in  the  Mexican  Congress  at  that  time.  I  submit  as 
part  of  my  testimony  a  copy  of  the  report  that  we  issued  to  the 
Council  based  on  that  trip.  We  intend  to  continue  to  monitor  the 
V>rocess  and  issue  periodic  reports  up  to  the  elections  in  August. 

The  Hii^tory  and  Status  of  Mexican  Electoral  Reforms 

I  lie  primary  problem  that  the  Mexican  government  and  the 
eloct  ion  authorities  face  is  the  lack  of  confidence  of  the  Mexican 
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people  in  the  process.  In  a  March  1994  poll,  less  than  one  third 
(28%)  of  the  population  believed  the  vote  in  August  would  be 
respected  (MORI,  Este  Pais.  March  9,  1994).  This  is  a  decline 
even  from  the  34%  who  believed  the  vote  would  be  clean  in  a  June 
1993  survey. 

In  this  context,  two  things  can  help  improve  confidence  in  the 
electoral  process  and  outcomes: 


1 )  Improve  the  rules  of  the  game  to  assure  fairness  and 
impartiality  of  the  electoral  authorities,  and  ►implement'^afciaas  and 
e n f o r c c we-uct-  «f  thejtrules; 


-tu* 


2)  Ensure  that  trusted,  impartial  observers  are  able  to  monitor 
the  fairness  of  the  rules,  the  conditions  of  the  campaign,  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  and  integrity  of  the  vote  count  on  August  21. 

In  anticipation  of  the  1994  national  elections,  the  three 
major  political  parties  began  negotiating  election  reforms  in  May 
1993,  and  these  culminated  in  the  passage  of  29  constitutional 
amendments  and  252  modifications  of  the  electoral  law  (COFIPE)  in 
September  1993.  The  main  elements  of  these  reforms  were  the 
fol lowing : 

Constitutional  reforms 

a)  The  Senate,  was  doubled  from  two  to  four  Senators  from  each 
state  so  that  the  party  winning  the  most  votes  in  each  state  wins 
three  seats,  and  the  second  party  gains  the  fourth  seat. 

b)  The  so-called  "governabil ity  clause"  that  allowed  the  party 
winning  a  plurality  of  35  percent  or  more  to  gain  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  repealed.  In  addition,  the  new  reforms 
prohibit  any  party  from  holding  more  than  63  percent  of  the  seats, 
thus  precluding  any  party  from  the  two-thirds  majority  needed  to 
reform  the  Constitution  on  its  own. 

c)  Article  82,  which  prevented  Mexican-born  children  of 
foreign  parents  from  being  president,  was  repealed,  to  take  effect 
only  in  the  year  2000. 

d)  A  new  Federal  Electoral  Tribunal  was  established  to  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  disputes  in  the  election  of  federal  deputies  and 
senators . 


Electoral  Process  Issues: 

a)  \ote  Process  and  Count.  Precinct  officials  will  be 
selected  by  two  successive  lotteries  rather  than  one.  Election 
results  will  be  available  at  the  precinct  level  for  the  first  time. 
\oting  booths  will  be  used  instead  of  screens  to  ensure  voters' 
pri\acy.   Political  parties  will  receive  an  official  copy  of  the 
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election  results  on  the  same  day  as  the  count,  although  the 
government  is  allowed  a  long  time  to  issue  results:  3  days  for 
federal  deputy  races  and  one  week  for  the  presidential  race. 

b)  The  Federal  Election  Institute  (IFE).  The  independence  of 
the  IFE  from  PRI  influence  is  one  of  the  fundamental  concerns  of 
oppositon  parties.  Future  directors  of  each  of  the  IFE's 
functional  areas  will  need  to  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  IFE.  The  composition  of  the  General 
Council  itself  was  changed  in  the  March  1994  reforms  (discussed 
below  )  . 

c)  Campaign  Spending  Limits.  The  new  reforms  provided  for 
campaign  spending  limits  for  the  first  time  in  Mexican  electoral 

history . 

d)  Party  Expenditures  and  Revenues.  For  the  first  time, 
political  parties  must  submit  an  annual  report  on  their  income  and 
expenditures  to  a  Special  Commission  of  IFE.  Contributions  are 
restricted,  but  with  high  individual  limits.  Failure  to  comply 
with  the  reporting  requirements  may  result  in  loss  of  public 
f  inane ing . 

e)  Access  to  the  Media.  IFE  will  arrange  for  radio  and 
television  time  for  each  of  the  parties  to  be  paid  by  the  state  and 
additional  time  to  be  paid  by  the  parties.  The  reforms  do  not  do 
anything,  however,  about  bias  in  reporting  by  major  television 
Stat  ions . 


f  )   Coal  it  ions .   The   reforms 
coalitions  than  in  the  past. 


make   it   much  harder  to   form 


g  )  Observers . 
prohibit 


observers 
position  in  the  last  three  years. 


The   reforms 
having   held 


permit  domestic  observers,   but 
any  elected  or  party  official 


In  January  1994  the  Chiapas  uprising  had  as  one  consequence 
the  opening  of  a  new  round  of  negotiations  among  the  political 
parties  on  the  electoral  process.  Eight  parties,  including  the 
PRI,  PAN  and  PRD,  signed  a  Pact  for  Peace,  Justice  and  Democracy  in 
which  they  agreed  to  make  the  electoral  authorities  impartial, 
carry  out  an  external  audit  of  the  voter  registration  list, 
guarantee  equitable  access  to  the  media,  prohibit  the  use  of  public 
resources  for  partisan  purposes,  review  the  Penal  Code,  name  a 
special  prosecutor  ("fiscal")  for  electoral  crimes,  and  convene  an 
extraordinary  session  of  Congress  to  legislate  these  agreements. 
Se\eral  of  the  elements  of  this  accord  had  already  been  provided 
for  in  the  September  reforms  and  were  to  be  implemented  by  the  IFE. 


On  March  23,   1994,   the  Mexican  Congress  passed  additional 

constitutional  amendments  which  primarily  accomplished  two  things: 

11  it  changed  the  make-up  of  the  governing  board  of  IFE  (General 
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Council)  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  government  and  political 
parties;  and  2)  it  modified  the  Penal  Code  by  clearly  defining 
electoral  crimes.  These  changes  were  approved  by  the  PAN  and  PRI , 
with  a  split  vote  by  the  PRD . 

The  ordinary  session  of  Congress  is  scheduled  for  April  15  - 
July  15,  1994.  During  this  session,  legislative  changes  to  the 
COFIPE  will  be  made  to  carry  out  the  above  changes.  In  particular, 
the  legislation  introduces  the  figure  of  citizen  councilors  who 
will  be  nominated  by  the  political  parties  and  approved  a  by  2/3 
vote  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  aim  is  to  increase  the 
impartiality  of  the  governing  board  of  IFE.  The  voting  members  of 
the  board  will  consist  of,  then,  six  citizen  councilors,  four 
representatives  of  the  legislature,  and  one  from  the  executive 
branch . 

In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  the  idea  of  foreign  observers 
will  be  debated  in  the  Congressional  session.  Up  to  now,  the  law 
specified  that  Mexican  citizens  could  be  accredited  as  election 
observers,  but  did  not  mention  foreign  election  observers. 
Candidate  Luis  Colosio  made  a  speech  shortly  before  his  death  in 
which  he  welcomed  foreign  observers  to  the  electoral  process.  I 
expect  this  issue  will  be  hotly  debated  in  the  Congress. 

What  Remains  to  Be  Done 

The  Chiapas  uprising  and  the  assassination  of  Luis  Colosio 
have  created  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  Mexico.  Uncertainty  is 
a  natural  part  of  any  political  opening,  but  these  events  have  been 
particularly  traumatic  for  Mexico.  Two  broad  choices  are  available 
to  Mexico  in  the  wake  of  these  events:  1)  continue  to  open  the 
system  incrementally,  with  the  reins  of  control  in  the  hands  of 
PRI,  or  2)  make  a  definitive  break  sufficient  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  Mexican  people  in  a  clean  election  and  help  ensure  a  smooth 
t  rans 1 1  ion . 

There  are  two  criteria  by  which  to  judge  the  electoral  reforms 
to  date:  1)  Can  they  persuade  the  Mexican  people  that  the  vote  will 
be  honest':'  And  2)  Do  all  the  political  parties  accept  them?  As 
the  reforms  are  not  yet  completed,  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  the 
answers  are  to  these  questions.  But  some  preliminary  comments  can 
be  o  f f ered . 

IFE.  The  growing  prof essionalizat ion  of  IFE  is  impressive; 
however,  the  perceptions  of  partiality  have  continued  to  undermine 
its  effectiveness.  The  recent  reforms  of  the  governing  board  of  IFE 
provide  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  concerns  of  opposition  parties, 
in  particular,  about  the  impartiality  of  the  board.  In  addition, 
a  recent  review  by  the  IFE  of  its  electoral  personnel  has 
reportedly  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  235  persons  (of  a  total  of 
2,336  in  the  professional  electoral  service)  for  reasons  of 
partisanship  or  ties  to  the  government.   While  over  900  persons 
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were  challenged  by  the  political  parties,  the  removal  of  10%  of  the 
personnel  does  indicate  a  response  to  the  concerns  of  the  parties 
and  may  contribute  to  some  increase  in  confidence. 

Voter  registration  list.  IFE  has  produced  a  new  registration 
list  and  photocredentials  that  have  already  been  distributed  to 
over  42  million  people  (as  of  April  3,  according  to  the  IFE).  A 
sophisticated  computer  program  has  been  developed  to  update  and 
correct  the  list,  erasing  duplications  and  adding  new  voters. 
Nevertheless,  concerns  remain.  Partial  audits  of  the  lists  in  1993 
demonstrated  confidence  levels  from  a  low  of  65  percent  (a  PRD 
analysis)  to  a  high  of  99  percent  (by  firms  contracted  by  IFE). 

An  impartial,  external  audit  of  the  registration  list, 
overseen  by  the  political  parties,  continues  to  be  important  in 
improving  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  list.  However, 
problems  in  the  March  bid  solicitation  for  the  audit  raise  some 
uncertainty  as  to  when  or  whether  such  an  audit  will  be  conducted. 

The  issues  of  media  access,  party  revenues  and  spending,  and 
campaign  spending  limits  will  all  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  IFE 
and  Its  special  commissions  to  monitor  and  regulate  these  areas. 
It  is  particularly  important  for  Mexican  groups,  both  political 
parties  and  NGOs ,  to  evaluate  the  IFE's  capacity  and  willingness  to 
implement  fair  rules. 

Election  observers.  A  grouping  of  some  300  Mexican  civic 
groups  have  recently  joined  together  in  a  Civic  Alliance  with  an 
impressive  program  to  monitor  the  entire  electoral  process  through 
to  the  vote  count.  They  are  conducting  or  planning  to  conduct 
analyses  and  observation  in  the  following  areas:  voter  registration 
list,  evaluation  of  decisions  of  the  IFE,  determination  of  bias  in 
the  composition  of  the  election  officials  at  the  poll  site,  use  of 
public  resources  in  political  campaigns,  media  bias  in  coverage  and 
time  allotted,  election  day  procedures,  and  a  parallel  vote  count. 
In  addition,  they  are  working  on  civic  education  programs  to  train 
citizen  observers  as  well  as  to  explain  to  the  general  population 
the  procedures  of  voting. 

An  ongoing  debate  in  Mexico  will  determine  the  options  for 
foreign  observers.  However,  given  the  lack  of  trust  in  the 
electoral  process  to  date  inside  Mexico,  the  international 
community  may  be  hard-pressed  to  evaluate  conflicting 
interpretations  of  the  elections  that  are  likely  to  emanate  from 
the  various  parties.  Experienced,  impartial  foreign  observers 
which  can  complement  the  work  of  the  domestic  groups  would 
contribute  significantly  to  the  ability  of  the  international 
community  to  interpret  the  outcomes  of  the  elections  in  Mexico. 
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What  should  the  United  States  do? 

The  U.S.  should  state  clearly  its  support  for  a  free  and  fair 
democratic  process  in  Mexico. 

The  U.S.  should  give  not  only  moral  support,  but  also 
financial  support  to  Mexican  and  international  observers  so  that 
they  can  help  raise  the  confidence  of  the  Mexican  population  in  the 
electoral  process  -  knowing  that  the  process  will  be  applauded  and 
legitimated  if  clean,  and  that  problems  will  be  detected  and 
denounced  should  they  arise. 

It  is  important  to  the  United  States  and  the  hemisphere  for 
Mexico  to  have  elections  accepted  by  the  public  and  all  the  major 
parties  to  ensure  a  smooth  transition.  The  summit  of  democracies 
in  December  will  be  greatly  strengthened  if  Mexico  is  represented 
by  a  government  that  can  participate  with  the  full  confidence  and 
legitimacy  conferred  by   the  free  choice  of  its  people. 
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SR.  DR.  ERNESTO  ZEDILLO 
PONCE  DE  LEON 


CANDIDATO  DEL  PARTIDO  REVOLUCIONARIO  INSTITUCIONAL 
A  LA  PRESIDENCIA  DE  LA  REPUBLICA. 

Presenle. 
Dcseamos  expresar  a  usted,  publicamente,  nuestra  adhesion  sincera  y  cordial,  con  molivo  de  su 
nominacion  como  Candidato  del  Partido  Revolucionario  Institucional,  al  que  pertenecemos,  a  la 

Presidencia  de  la  Repiiblica. 

Quiencs  hemos  tenido  el  honor  de  participar  en  elevadas  tareas  de  gobiemo  en  nuestro  pais,  nos 

scntimos  satisfechos  de  que  un  miembro  tan  distinguido  del  Partido-por  la  preparacion,  lalento, 

honcstidad  y  demas  merecimientos  que  usted  tiene,  probados  desde  siemprc-haya  recibido  la  mas 

honrosa  designacion  a  que  puede  aspirar  un  Priista. 

Qucrcmos  manifestar  a  usted,  tambien,  nuestro  apoyo  y  solidaridad  decididos  y  nuestra  firme 

conviccion  de  que  como  digno  abanderado  del  Partido  Revolucionario  Institucional,  obtendra  una 

clara  Victoria  en  los  proximos  comicios  electorales,  para  bien  de  la  Patria  Mexicana. 


Lie.  Jorge  de  la  Vega  Dominguez 

Ing.  Horacio  Garcia  Aguilar 

Sr  Francisco  Menno  R5bago 

Ing.  Leandro  Rovirosa  Wade 

Sr  Manuel  Bernardo  Aguirre 

Profr  Juan  Gil  Preciado 

Ing.  Adolfo  Onve  Alba 

C.P  Ram6n  Aguirre  Veldzquez 

Lie.  Ociavio  Seniles  G6mez 

Sr  Alfonso  Martinez  Dominguez 

Gral.  Alfonso  Corona  del  Rosal 

Lie.  Gustavo  Peineeioli 

Lie.  Julio  R.  Moclezuma 

Lie.  David  Ibarra  M 

Lie.  Mano  Ramon  Beteta  M. 

Lie.  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena 

Lie.  Patneio  Chinnos  C. 

Arq.  Pedro  Ramirez  V.izquez 

Lie.  Hector  Hemindez  Cervantes 

Lie.  Carlos  Torres  Manzo 

Lie.  Oetaviano  Campos  Salas 

Lie  Manuel  Banlett  Diaz 

Prolr  Ennque  Ohvares  Santana 

Lie   Mano  Moya  Paleneia 

Lie   Unaeio  0\allc 

L.mb  Carlo-.  Telio 

Dr  OuiUemio  Sc.beron  Aeevedo 

Dr.  Jorge  Jimenez  Cantu 

Dr  Rjfae-  Moreno  \a!le 


Dr.  Mario  Calles  L6pez  Negrete 

Lie.  Andres  Caso  Lombardo 

Ing.  Daniel  Diaz  Diaz 

Ing.  Rodolfo  FiVix  Valdes 

Lie.  Emilio  Miijica  Montoya 

Ing.  Eugenic  Mfendez  Docurro 

Ing.  Luis  E.  Braeamontes 

Lie.  Alfredo  del  Mazo  G. 

Lie.  Jos6  A.  de  Oteyza 

Lie.  Francisco  Javier  Alejo 

Lie.  Horacio  Floras  de  la  Peiia 

Lie.  Francisco  L^bastida  Ochoa 

Lie.  Rafael  Rodriguez  Barrera 

Lie.  Jorge  Rojo  Lugo 

Sr.  Javier  Garcia  Paniagua 

Lie.  Gustavo  Carbajal  Moreno 

Sr.  Antonio  Toledo  Corro 

Lie.  Augusto  G6mez  Villanueva 

Lie.  Bernardo  Sepulveda 

Dr.  Emilio  O.  Rabasa 

Lie.  Pedro  Joaquin  C. 

Dra.  Rosa  Luz  Alegria 

Arq  Guillermo  Resell  de  la  Lama 

Lie.  Ennque  Alvarez  del  Castillo 

Lie  Julio  Sdnchez  Vargas 

Lie.  Maria  de  los  Angeles  Moreno  U 

Lie.  Fernando  Rafful  Miguel 

Lie.  Pedro  Ojeda  Paullada 
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:  One  Mexican,  One  Honest  Vote 


By  Bernard  Aror«on 


k 
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WAiHll*CTON 

he  iDO«  crIUcil  ch*J- 
^teoge  ficlnt  MexKO  I* 
10  Insure  ihJl  ih«  pres- 
klenlUI  election  tn  Ai> 
|us(  U  consKlered  te- 
■'>''  JIL  tlUmtte 
*"  A  cjlils  0*  c3rfl<Jeflc«  tn  Ihe  elec- 
"Tkm  could  lejd  to  tigtwltcknl  caplul 
"Tlijht  »nd  pressure  on  ihe  peso. 
'  'fjuiiini  ecooomic  recovery  it  risk.  I? 
'  If*  eleciion  Is  (Jeemed  fraudulent, 
''"moreover,  the  Impltcil  Ihrejl  o(  re- 
'■  he»-ed  cMI  vx>Jence.  present  since 
the  ItpaUii*  rebellion  m  Chiapas  in 
January,  could  matenallie. 

Finally,  the  nejct  presxJenl  must 
Jead  the  nauon  through  simultarteoui 
"economte  and  political  revolutloni. 
-  Their  oolcome  will  determine  Mexj- 
•3  COS  future-  He  cannot  succeed  if  his 
mti-HlaJe  to  govern  is  permanently  in 
.  (iouM. 

!-  Coinodenully.  both  revolutions, 
^though  t»i^'T><  'orc«  for  years, 
J  »ere  launched  formally  en  Jan.  1  On 
--thai  day.  the  North  American  Free 
■  "  Trade  Agreement  look  effect  and  the 
A  iipatisia  rebellion  erupted  m  Oia- 

•  pas,  the  poorest  state  Ironically,  both 
t>^  fiAvt  been  propelled  by  the  pioneenng 

reforms  of  Presidenl  Carlos  Salinas 

de  Conan's  administration. 
Mfxicos    long-term    bet    Is    that 

Nafta  -,ajx)  the  open  market  re- 
■~  forms  ih«  treaty  Insututionaliies  — 

will  iiii'icl  the  forel^  mveslmenl 
r  oecfsial-^  to  modernize  quickly 
f" enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly 
"growing  populattoo.  half  of  which  is 
»  under  25  Already  In  the  first  two 
•'■'monihs  of  19H  foreign  investment 
-'  has  increased  H3  percent  And  Mejil- 

co  Just  became  the  first  Laim  Amert- 

."'can  ccujntry  lo')oin  \t>t  Organltaiion 

"•  for  Ecooomic  Cooperaiion  and  Devel- 

■^  opnient. 

'       But    mtegrailoo    Into    the    global 

•  "tccoomy  will  also  accelerate  the  so- 
•'•  eial  dislocailon  that  rapid  modemita- 
^    lion  Inevitably  brings  to  a  developing 

C'  Btrrurii  Aronion  was  AssiilanI  Sec- 

•  relory  of  Slatt  for  Inter  American 
X"  Affairs  from  June  I98S  Ihrougli  July 
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economy  More  then  25  percent  at  the 
population  still  makes  its  living  from 
agriculture;  many  barely  subsist  on 
unproductive,  quul-coUecUve  farms 
that  cannot  compete  with  U.S.  agrt- 
culture. 

As  Unffs  on  U.S.  farm  producu 
fall  the  inevluble  migration  ol  mil- 
bons  of  rural  Mejticans  to  (he  over- 
burdeoed  ciOes  wlU  accelerate.  This 
will  create  new  dem&nds  for  clean 
water,  sanltatlofi,  housing,  etectrlcily 
and  urban  employment.  This  econom- 
ic and  social  transformation  cannot 
be  managed  succt-sstully  within  Mex- 
ico's traditional  political  order. 


The  choice: 

a  clean  election 

or  worse  turmoil. 


The  Chiapas  uprising  surted  as  t 
hxal.  indigenous  rebellion.  It  soon 
touched,  attd  came  to  symbolite, 
widespread  popular  demands  for 
greater  democratLUiion.  To  insure 
subiliry.  Mexico  must  evoNe  rapidly 
from  a  one-party  system  dominated 
by  a  powerful  president  Into  a  full- 
fledged  multiparty  democracy  with 
an  independent  congress,  judiciary, 
and  state  and  local  governments. 

The  governing  and  opposition  par- 
ties have  agreed  on  reforms  to 
strengthen  the  uidependence  of  the 
Federal  Electoral  Institute,  which  or- 
ganizes national  elections,  and  to 
commissioo  an  independent  audit  of 
voter  rolls.  And  Err>esto  Zedillo  Pon- 
ce de  L«!in,  the  candidate  of  the  ruling 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Party,  or 
PRI.  called  this  weekend  for  greater 
democriiiiation  of  the  political 
system  Still,  deep  distrust  remains 
because  of  past  election  irregular- 
ities, including  s\jspicion$  left  over 
from  the  1984  electioa  And  dangers 
loom. 

The  old  guard  of  the  PRI,  threai- 
ene\j  by  the  Salinas  reforms,  may  try 
to  preserve  the  option  of  fraud  if  they 
I'tar  their  pany  will  lose  the  presiden- 


cy Even  If  the  elections  are  honest, 
radical  forces  in  the  opposltmn  may 
cry  -fraud'"  J  they  lose.  Unless  re- 
futed persuasively,  suc^  charges  will 
be  like  dropping  lighted  matches  Into 
poUtKjl  ga»Une. 

A  door  to  a  sohjtlon  was  opened 
when  the  Oovcmmerv  and  opposition 
agreed,  for  the  first  Ume,  to  invite 
foreign  observers  —  or  "visitors,"  ts 
they  are  called.  The  Congress^  which 
met  yesterday  on  electoral  informs. 
Is  expected  to  endorse  this  .biltiadve 
soon.  Mexico  needs  more  than  a 
group  of  "notables'  arriving  on  elec- 
txxi  day  As  soon  as  possible,  it  needs 
to  establish  an  agreed-upon  process 
of  inieraatjonal  oversight  that  will 
guarantee  the  electoral  rules,  medi- 
ate grievances  and  build  legitimacy 
into  the  process  each  step  of  the  way. 

The  United  Nations,  the  Organiia- 
tjon  of  Amencan  States  or  both  are 
best  e<]uipped  to  play  such  a  role.  If 
iheir  presence  cannot  be  negotiated. 
«J|  independent  group  —  Mexican, 
inlematjonal  or  mixed  —  should  be 
selected  by  the  political  panies  and 
given  the  mandate,  funds  and  techni- 
cal means  to  scrutinlte  the  electoral 
process  and  make  a  final  judgment 

The  United  States  must  come  down 
squarely  —  but  carefully  —  in  sup- 
port of  democratiulion.  II  Washing- 
ton appears  overbearing,  it  will  touch 
off  a  nationalist  reaction  that  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  MexKans 
to  press  for  a  political  opening 

The  Oinion  Administration  must 
not  give  the  electoral  process  an  un- 
critical sump  of  approval  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  Government  Nor  should 
powerful  figures  in  our  Congress  im- 
ply falsely  that  only  the  defeat  of  the 
PRI  will  prove  the  election  legitimate. 
Instead,  the  U  S  should  strongly  sup- 
port independent  oversight  and  make 
II  clear  pnvjtety  that  our  judgment  of 
the  outcome  will  be  decisively  guided 
by  the  observers'  verdict. 

Mexico's  lurmoll  represents  the 
birth  pangs  of  a  complex  and  proud 
developing  nation  struggling  to  enter 
the  2lsi  century  as  a  modem  democ- 
racy The  U  S  can  neither  dictate  the 
outcome  of  the  twin  revolutions  nor 
remain  akwf  from  ihem  Sinking  the 
.proper  balance  is  the  prirKipal  chal- 
lenge in  our  policy  i£ward  Mexico.  O 
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».-..,r,«spTTZZ7..-.  Onf  t^undrtil  "Olnl  Congras 

iiJIprF"  dongrcss  of  the  Bnitd  States 

'.::,:,"o;;.v::'i.'.rj,~*"'—  CommittEt  on  f  ortip  afTairs 

Eiilv:£  ':r'Hr*  ftonst  of  "RcprtBcnratrau 

^:i"r:*^:.rc„~.  IDashington,  ©£  2051J 

fSAlW  WcCiOSH*    ■■■»^»« 

rxwAS  c  s*M-*fN  c^-o 

LU<S  «    CuTilMU    %iMM 

WCHAd    M     V*N   OUSIN 

April    14,     1994 

Mr.    F<.  .-nando   Ortiz   Arana 

Presiaente 

PR  I 

Mexico   City,    Mexico 


OOwG  •l«lu'l«   ••. 

JAM  M|V|*S     ■•«»• 

0*M*  AO.'KAfAC'*! 

DAI^O   A    ((«^     MIS 
OOOAhO  «    MAIl/Lll 


Dear  Mr.  Ortiz: 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  invitation  extended  to  you  by  my 
staff  for  assistance  in  identifying  a  participant  for  an  April  20 
hearing  on  electoral  reforn  m  Mexico  to  be  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs. 

We  would  be  particularly  interested  in  identifying  a 
participant  who  would  testify  in  support  of  the  package  of 
electoral  reforms  that  has  been  agreed  to  by  Mexico's  major 
political  parties,  as  well  as  one  who  could  analyze  and  discuss 
other  issues  of  relevance  to  the  elections  scheduled  for  this 
August.  We  have  invited  other  witnesses  who  would  represent 
contrasting  views  on  the  electoral  reform  package. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  with  this  matter.  If  you  Jld 
have  any  questions,  please  contact  Alan  Fleischmann  or  Re  ■'.en 
of  my  staff  at  (202)  226-7812.   I  look  forward  to  hearing  1,    ,ou. 


With  best  regards. 


TORRICEELI 
Chairman 

Subcommittee    on 
Hemisphere  Affairs 


Western 
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M«<*ll  M  v>M  OUSIN 

April     12 ,     1994 

Ambassador  Jorge  Montane 
Embassy  of  Mexico 
1911  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  hfW 
Washington,  DC   20006 

Attn.:  Minister  Federico  Salas 
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t.ia  _   SM-'" 

CSS  ■>i>l>M,l*   •<>•■-(.•« 
aCMKO  J  UAaoM 


Dear  Mr.  Ambassador: 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  invitation  extended  to  you  by  my 
staff  for  assistance  in  identifying  a  witness  for  an  April  20 
hearing  on  electoral  reform  in  Mexico  to  be  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs. 

We  would  be  particularly  interested  in  identifying  a  witness 
who  would  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRI)  in  analyzing  and  discussing  the  electoral 
reforms  that  are  being  considered  in  Mexico,  the  progress  that  your 
government  has  made  in  providing  for  free  and  fair  elections  to 
date,  and  other  issues  of  relevance  to  the  elections  scheduled  for 
this  August.  We  have  invited  other  witnesses  who  would  represent 
the  views  of  other  political  parties  in  Mexico. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  with  this  matter.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  receiving  a  response  by  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  April  13,  so  that  I  can  plan  the  hearing  accordingly. 
If  you  should  have  any  questions,  please  contact  my  staff  director, 
Rob  Henken,  at  226-7812. 

With  best  regards. 


/ 


ROBERT   G.    TORRICELL 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on 

Hemisphere   Affairs 


Western 
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